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NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY, 


GENTLEMEN, ■ 


THE  Friends  of  Defpotifm  weep :  Its 
Enemies  rejoice ;  and  Freedom’s  laft 
and  noblefl  triumph  you  have  introduced 
by  a  bloodlefs  vidtory.  The  age  predic¬ 
ted  by  the  Cumsean  Prophetefs,  is  at  length 
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arrived :  The  fullnefs  of  time  is  come,  and 
that  grand  arrangement  in  human  affairs 
has  commenced,  for  which  good  men  in 
every  period  have  devoutly  wiflied;  but 
which  the  wife  ft  were  never  able  to  realife  t 
An  age,  in  which  we  have  feen  philofopher^ 
becoming  kings,  and  the  world  becoming 
happy  :  An  aufpicious  sera,  in  which  the 
reign  of  Tyranny  has  been  beheld  to  clofe, 
and  that  of  Liberty  to  commence.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  millions  of  people  unanimoufly 
fhaking  off  the  fetters  of  Slavery,  and  bold¬ 
ly  {landing  forth  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
man,  is  the  fpedlacle  of  which  we  have 
been  the  grateful  witnefles ; — a  fpecftacle  as 
i  nt  ere  fling  as  it  is  new.  In  the  mo  ft  en¬ 
lightened  nation  upon  earth,  your  talents 
and  your  virtues  challenged  obfervation. 
When  your  countrymen  demanded  their 
rights ;  at  their  unanimous  call  you  un¬ 
dertook  to  make  them  free;  and  fuccefs 
has  dignified  your  defigns.  In  that  rapid 
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fiicceffion  of  events  which  your  enterprife 
exhibited  to  the  world,  mankind  had  not 
recovered  from  their  furprife  at  that  intre¬ 
pidity  which  overturned  the  ftrongeft  and 
mo  ft  ancient  defpotifm  in  Europe,  when 
their  minds  were  called  to  new  fcenes  of  a- 
ftonifhment,  and  to  contemplate  that  wifi- 
dom  which  fuddenly  eredted  in  its  room, 
a  nobler  edifice,  facred  to  Freedom.  In 
the  fhort  fpace  of  a  few  months  you  have 
invefted  a  numerous  people  with  the  rights 
of  humanity;  you  have  .effected  the  falva- 
tion  of  a  great  empire,  fecured  the  glory 
of  its  fovereign,  and  gained  immortality 
for  yourfelves.  » 

•  -  -  -  •  1 
It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  one  king¬ 
dom  that  the  effects  of  your  labours  will 
be  confined.  The  world  is  the  theatre  of 
your  aflions  ;  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants 
are  the  fpedtators  who  applaud  you ;  for 
they  hope  that  generations  yet  to  come  will 

tafte 
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tafte  the  fruits  that  are  to  be  derived  froiri 
thofe  feeds  of  Liberty  which  you  have 
fown.  A  great  and  refpedtable  part  of  the 
Britifh  nation  is  ready  to  fecond  your 
views :  Aided  by  it  you  muft  become  the 
arbiters  of  the  fate  of  Europe  ;  and  will  be 
enabled  to  diffufe  the  bleffings  of  Freedom, 
Happinefs,  and  Peace,  through  all  its  na¬ 
tions.  The  Genius  of  Liberty  is  already 
roufed,  and  has  ftept  forth :  The  time  is 
approaching  when  it  will  pervade  the  ut- 
moft  limits  of  the  earth  ;  and  Tyranny  and 
Superftition  will  be  feen  flying  at  its  ap¬ 
proach.  While  yet  in  the  rank  of  private 
men,  many  individuals  of  your  number 
had  Acquired  the  glory  of  extending  the 
boundary  of  knowledge,  and  of  inftruc- 
ting  mankind.  Seconded  by  a  train  of 
fortunate  events,  that  learning,  and  thofe 
talents  which  might  then  tame,  but  could 
not  fubdue  the  fpirit  of  defpotifm,  have 
now  raifed  you  to  a  flation  which  has  en¬ 
abled 
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abled  you  to  give  the  world  a  pleafing  proof  * 
of  the  extent,  and  value,  of  thofe  bleffings 
which  knowledge  and  virtue  can  confer  up¬ 
on  the  human  race. 

Amidst  thefe  grand  concerns  which  en¬ 
gage  your  attention,  permit,  Gentlemen,  a 
fellow-citizen  to  approach  you,  and  prefent 

his  fmall  offering:  It  is  the  tribute  of  a 

♦ 

heart,  which  your  virtues  have  warmed 
*  with  gratitude  and  admiration.  This  fhort 
delineation  of  the  ecclefiaflic  and  civil  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  freefl  nation  upon  earth, 
except  that  which  you  have  framed,  I  lay 
before  you,  not  fo  much  with  a  view  to 
information,  of  which  you  do  not  ftand 
in  need,  as  to  afford  my  countrymen  a 
moft  inconteftible  proof  of  the  fuperior 
excellence  and  freedom  of  their  own  con- 
ftitution,  and  of  your  wifdom.  Neither  is 
it  propofed  as  a  model  for  your  imitation. 
It  i$  the  province  of  the  National  Affem- 

bly 
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bly  of  France,  not  fer vilely  to  imitate  any 
one  nation  upon  earth,  but  to  hold  out 
leflbns  of  inftru(5lion  to  them  all.  Hither¬ 
to  you  have  been  urged  to  your  grand  un¬ 
dertaking,  by  the  call  of  a  whole  nation  ; 
and  feconded  by  the  voice  of  every  friend 
to  man,  your  wifdom  has  commanded  fuc- 
cefs,  and  you  have  enjoyed  the  nobleft  of 
all  rewards,  that  of  confidence  and  love. 
You  are  the  idols  of  the  people ;  may  Hea¬ 
ven  grant,  that  your  fortitude  and  virtue 
ever  preferve  you  from  becoming  their 
flaves,  or  the  obje&s  of  their  diftruft  ! 
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THE  diftance  to  which  I  am  now  re¬ 
moved  from  France,  affords  me  full 
liberty  to  defpife  thofe  prejudices, 
and  cenfure  thofe  errors,  which  have  led 
my  countrymen,  inftead  of  rational  and 
manly  affertors  of  freedom,  to  become  the 
perfecutors  of  their  fellow- citizens.  A- 
midft  the  noife  of  faction  and  popular  tu¬ 
mults,  you  cannot  view  the  late  revolu¬ 
tion  of  our  government  with  a  philofo- 
phic  eye,  nor  judge  of  the  conduct  of  in¬ 
dividuals  with  that  freedom  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  which  impartiality  requires. 

Convinced  by  obfervation  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  multiplied  abufes,  which  muft 
ever  accompany  unlimited  powe  ,  I  hate  a 
defpotifm.  Taught  by  education,  and  the 

A  feelings 
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feelings  of  my  heart,  to  re(pe£t  the  rights 
of  mankind,  I  am  a  friend  to  their  liberty. 
With  thefe  fentiments,  however,  do  not 
fuppofe,  that  I  intend  to  juftify  every  mea- 
fure  purfued  by  our  popular  leaders  in  the 
late  tranfadlions  ;  much  lefs  to  defend  the 
all-devouring  zeal  of  our  poijfardes ,  thofe 
venerable  patriots, who  have  more  than  con- 
fecrated  the  city  of  Paris,  by  the  blood  of 
fo  many  victims,  fhed  for  the  expiation  of 
the  fins  of  minifters  %  If  the  operation  of 
law  is  fufpended  by  violence  and  anarchy, 
the  confequent  mifery  will  neither  prove 
lefs  certain,  nor  more  eafy  to  be  endured, 
becaufe  it  has  arilen  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  and  not  from  the  feverity  of  a 
defpot.  In  France,  the  a£ls  of  violence 
which  have  been  committed,  are  equally 
flagrant  and  unjuft :  While  hiftory  tranf- 

Pour  V expiation  dcs  peches  de  fes  trait  ants* 

This  is  rather  a  bold  metaphor,  than  a  juft  reprefenta- 
tion  of  fa£t.  It  was  the  agents  of  ariftocracy,  and  not 
the  minifters  of  the  Crown,  againft  whom  the  popular  fury 
was  directed.  [Translator. 

mits 
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mits  to  pofterity  events  the  mod  glorious 
and  important  that  ever  dignified  the  an¬ 
nals  of  any  nation,  it  muft,  alas  !  be  (lain- 
ed  with  the  recital  of  fome  inftances  of  a- 
trocious  barbarity. 

These  outrages  admit  of  lefs  palliation, 
as  the  efforts  of  the  people  in  behalf  of  free¬ 
dom  have  met  with  almoft  no  oppofition* 
Popular  prejudices  and  party- zeal  are  the 
dangerous  inftruments  laid  hold  of  and  em¬ 
ployed  equally  by  the  patriot  and  the  u- 
furper.  The  abufes  of  government  are  not 
to  be  corrected  by  reafon  alone ;  nor  can 
the  power  of  a  long-eftablifhed  defpotifm 
be  crufhed  by  the  force  of  an  argument. 
In  the  breafts  of  men  of  liberal  education, 
the  facred  fire  of  liberty  may  be  kindled 
by  fober  reflection,  and  kept  alive  by  the 
underftanding.  Among  the  multitude, 
however,  it  neither  originates  from  fo  flea- 
dy  a  caufe,  nor  burns  wflth  fo  pure  a  flame. 
With  a  view  to  excite  it,  many  low  and 
unworthy  arts  have  always  been  prachfed 
to  work  upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 

A  2  people ; 
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people  ;  and  when  their  paffions  are  wound 
up  to  that  high  pitch  neceffary  to  effect 
this  grand  purpofe,  human  wifdom  can  fel- 
dom  direct  their  operation ;  no  forelight 
can  determine  their  confequences.  Even 
after  the  fpark  of  freedom  has  been  thus 
kindled  among  the  illiterate  multitude, 
plots,  affallinations,  and  pretended  confpi- 
racies,  are  the  grofs  nutriment  by  which  it 
is  fed.  A  populace,  therefore,  fuddenly  a- 
nimated  by  a  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  comprehending,  far  lefs  of  pur- 
fuing,  a  conliftent  or  fyftematic  plan  to  ac¬ 
quire  its  objecft,  is  like  the  dreadful  mon- 
fter  of  the  ancient  poet : 

Horrendum ,  informe ,  ingens ,  cui  lumen  ad - 
emptum. 

How  far  our  demagogues  have  pru¬ 
dently  managed  this  dreadful  machine, 
their  own  hearts  can  tell  them.  If  they 
have  applied  the  popular  phrenfy  to  gratify 
refentment  or  private  revenge,  pollerity 
will  difcern  the  iniquity,  though  conceal¬ 
ed 
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ed  by  the  faired  pretentions  *.  Its  impar¬ 
tial  decifion  will  atiign  the  proper  retribu¬ 
tion. 

It  is  a  reflection,  however,  pleating  to 
humanity,  that,  in  purchaflng  the  freedom 
of  fo  many  millions  of  the  human  fpecies, 
fo  fmall  a  portion  of  blood  has  been  fhed. 
If  fome  obnoxious  characters  have  fuller¬ 
ed,  more  have  been  fpared ;  if  lome  in¬ 
nocent  lives  have  been  facrificed,  many 
more  victims  upon  the  altars  of  Tyranny 
have  been  untied.  On  the  approach  of 
Liberty,  over  fo  vaft  a  territory,  few  per- 
fons  have  been  obliged  to  appear  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  to  hail  her  arrival.  The  difturbances 
of  France  have  been  greatly  magnified  a- 

*  Dont  la  decifion  difnterejfes ,  iffc. 

The  infinuation  here  conveyed  againft  the  patriotic  lead¬ 
ers  muft  have  been  dictated  by  the  refentment  of  Monf. 
E— —  de.  That  fevere  decree  enacted  againft  tumults  ac¬ 
quits  the  National  Affembly  in  the  fulleft  manner  of  infti- 
gating  the  mob  to  cruelty.  [Translator. 
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broad.  Kings,  and  their  flatterers,  eYi* 
deavour  to  blacken  tranfadlions,  which  to 
them  appear  pregnant  with  danger.  It  is 
their  interefl  to  check  the  fpirit  of  free¬ 
dom,  by  creating  a  dread  of  popular  tu¬ 
mults  ;  and  thus  to  prevent  the  diffufion 
of  fentiments  which  threaten  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  their  power. 

That  people  among  whom  I  at  prefent 
refide,  view  our  tranfadlions  with  more 
candour.  Notwithftanding  the  ancient  ri- 
valihip  of  the  two  nations,  and  the  recent 
injuries  they  may  have  received,  the  con- 
dud!  of  the  Aflembly  of  France,  among 
the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  meets  with  great  approbation.  The 
liability  of  our  infant  conftitution  is  that 
alone  concerning  which  they  entertain  a 
doubt.  They  freely  acknowledge,  that  if 
the  bleffings  of  a  limited  government  be 
already  fecured  in  France,  they  have  been 
procured  at  an  eafier  rate  than  in  Britain. 
Nor  are  they  unwilling  to  allow,  that  the 

cant 
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cant  and  hypocrify  of  their  patriots  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  greatly  obfcure  the 
ludre  of  their  characters,  and  diminifh 
that  admiration  which  their  virtues  may 
claim  from  pofterity.  Their  druggies  for 
liberty  continued  for  feveral  reigns ;  they 
were  attended  with  mifchiefs  infinitely 
greater ;  and,  in  their  confequences,  they 
have  been,  perhaps,  lefs  beneficial.  In  no 
nation,  of  which  hiflory  affords  any  infor¬ 
mation,  do  we  find  a  victory  over  arbi¬ 
trary  power,  either  fo  eafily  obtained,  or 
fo  decifive  in  its  effects.  Thofe  who  have 
had  the  conduct  of  affairs,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  thwarted  in  their  defigns,  have  been 
urged  to  the  enterprife,  by  the  almofl  una¬ 
nimous  call  of  a  whole  people.  In  fra¬ 
ming  a  new  conftitution,  they  are  allowed 
freely  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other 
countries  ;  to  improve  on  the  models  of 
freedom  wdiich  thefe  have  conftrucled.  If 
no  finider  accident  obdruct  their  pro- 
grefs,  and  obfcure  the  glorious  profpect 
before  them,  a  fydem  of  the  mod  per¬ 
fect 
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fe£l  liberty  that  has  ever  obtained  among 
men,  will  be  the  refult  of  their  labours. 

*  / 

Few  will  deny,  that  the  abilities  of 

thofe  in  the  diredlion  of  affairs  are  equal 
to  their  fituation.  Without  the  partiality 
of  a  Frenchman,  I  might  affirm,  that  no 
country  can  boaft  of  a  greater  number  of 
enlightened  citizens  than  our  own.  It  will 
be  happy  for  our  countrymen,  and  po- 
fterity,  if  their  capacity  and  knowledge 
fhall  be  feconded  with  an  equal  ffiare  of 
integrity  and  virtue. 


LET- 


/ 
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LETTER  II. 


HGwever  unexpected  or  fudden  the 
.  late  revolution  of  our  government 
may  appear,  yet  a  gradual  change  in  the 
fentiments  of  the  nation  has  long  been  ob- 
fervable  by  the  philofopher;  a  change  which 
to  him  mult  have  appeared  ftrongly  fymp- 
tomatic  of  an  approaching  alteration  in  the 
conftitution.  Men  accuftomed  to  examine 
the  progrefs  of  fociety  and  manners,  be- 
fides  marking  their  gradual  improvements, 
are  enabled  to  trace  their  origin  to  a  period 
more  remote  than  at  firft  we  are  apt  to  at- 
fign  to  them* 

During  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  all  the  Princes  of  Europe,  as  if  by 
concert,  attacked  the  overgrown  privileges 
of  the  ariftocracy-  The  circumftances  of 

B  thofe 
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thofe  times  favoured  the  attempt ;  and  the 
ar  bitrary  power  of  kings  became  univerfal. 
Ever  fince,  the  flow  but  certain  influence 
of  commerce  and  manufactures  has  turn¬ 
ed  the  current  of  manners  into  a  channel 
of  oppoflte  direction.  The  encreaiing  opu¬ 
lence  and  wealth  of  the  lower  orders  of 
mankind  have  raifed  their  importance,  and 
gradually  prepared  their  minds  for  an  al¬ 
teration  in  government.  The  efleCts  of 
this  change  are  firft  feen  upon  their  reli¬ 
gious  fentime  nts.  Thefe  lying  lefs  within 
the  fphere  of  human  authority,  are  not  fo 
eafily  controuled.  That  blind  fubmiflion 
to  Papal  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  which 
v^as  once  unlimited,  has  long  ago  begun 
to  difappear.  When  men  difcover  impo- 
fture  and  ufurpation  in  one  quarter,  they 
become  more  difpofed  and  more  able  to 
deteCt  it  in  another.  The  creeds  of  priefts, 
and  fyftems  of  philofophers,  were  no  fooner 
corrected,  than  mankind  was  prepared  to 
introduce  into  government  fimilar  emen¬ 
dations. 

3 

During 


In  England,  during  the  contentions  for 
liberty,  the  fubjedt  of  civil  government 
was  more  accurately  examined,  than  in 
any  other  modern  nation.  The  origin, 
ufe,  and  extent  of  the  power  of  Kings,  were 
defined  with  philofophical  exadtnefs.  It 
was  deftined,  it  would  feem,  that,  in  that 
country,  human  nature  fhould  firft  afcer- 
tain  its  rights,  and  be  bleffed  vrith  a  fpirit 
to  defend  them. 

The  ideas  that  were  adopted  in  that 
country  have  fince  made  a  fenfible  progrefs 
in  Europe,  in  defiance  of  every  effort  to 
fupprefs  information,  and  check  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  reafon.  The  Literati  of 
France  are  numerous  ;  by  them  thefe  fen- 
timents  were  eagerly  adopted ;  they  have 
long  been  Englifhmen  in  every  thing  but 
the  name.  In  liberality  and  freedom,  the 
ideas  of  Voltaire,  Montefquieu,  Fenelon, 
and  Turgot,  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  moft  glorious  periods  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  patriotifm. 
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In  a  country  where  the  power  of  fa- 
fliion  is  irrefiftible,  the  opinions  in  credit 
among  the  learned  were  diffufed  among 
the  people  with  the  rapidity  of  an  infec¬ 
tion.  But  the  progrefs  of  fuch  fentiments 
has  been  always  moft  vifible  in  towns,  and 
large  focieties,  where  a  quick  communica¬ 
tion  of  ideas  emboldens  freedom,  and  en- 
creafes  zeal.  In  almoft  every  city  of 
France,  the  parliaments  have  long  been  re¬ 
fractory,  or  yielded  a  reluCtant  compli- 
*  ance  to  the  mandates  of  the  Court. 
And  the  refentment  of  timid  and  irrefo- 
lute  monarchs  has  ferved  to  roufe  and  ir¬ 
ritate,  rather  than  overawe  the  fpirit  of  li¬ 
berty. 

These  ideas  of  independence,  thus  be¬ 
come  univerfal,  could  receive  but  a  feeble 
check  from  the  weak  and  improvident 
councils  of  the  Sovereign.  The  character 
of  Corns  XVI.  tended  to  facilitate  the  pro¬ 
grefs,  and  accelerate  the  approach,  of  an 
event  the  moft  important  and  glorious  in 
the  annals  of  the  kingdom.  By  nature  in- 

dolenta 
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dolent,  by  education  diflolute,  he  had  nei¬ 
ther  penetration  to  forefee  nor  fortitude  to 
refift  the  impending  ftorm.  Occupied  with 
the  pageantry  of  a  court,  and  pleafed  with 
iplendour,  he  felt  no  concern  for  his  pre¬ 
rogative,  which  he  deemed  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  power.  While  men  are 
imperfect,  unlimited  power  mult  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  its  abufe.  That  flattery  which  im- 
pofes  on  the  underftanding,  alfo  corrupts 
the  heart.  To  preferve  the  energy  of  vir¬ 
tue  amid  the  diflolute  pleafures  of  a  court, 
to  retain  the  entire  vigour  of  the  mind  a- 
mid  unbounded  indulgence,  are  attain¬ 
ments  barely  pofiible.  To  perfift  with  un¬ 
deviating  redlitude,  while  aflailed  by  every 
temptation,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  all  • 
controul,  is  a  felicity  for  which  human  in¬ 
firmity  forbids  us  to  hope.  The  want  of 
exercife  for  his  talents,  and  not  a  defeat  of 
nature,  rendered  him  weak :  an  eafinefs  of 
difpofition,  not  cruelty,  made  him  confent 
to  be  fevere.  In  his  fituation,  a  character 
lefs  exceptionable  would  have  been  more 
extraordinary.  Such  qualities  in  the  mo¬ 
narch 
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narch  covild  prove  but  a  feeble  check  to 
that  bold  and  independent  fpirit  which 
had  already  begun  to  adtuate  his  people. 

The  treafure  of  France  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  exhaufted,  and  the  pride  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Bourbon  humbled,  by  that  cala¬ 
mitous  war  which  was  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  1763.  The  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain,  which  had  long  been  formidable 
to  Europe,  was  now  rifen  to  a  dangerous 
height.  It  was  the  fixed  refolution  of  the 
cabinet  of  France,  to  feize  the  firft  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  weakening  its  force :  Such  lee  ru¬ 
ed  to  prefent  itfelf  at  the  commencement 
of  a  revolt  in  the  Britifh  colonies.  Our 
recent  experience  of  the  fatal  effedts  of  a 
rupture  with  a  power  fo  formidable,  deter¬ 
red  for  a  while  the  court  of  Verfailles  from 
avowing  its  fupport  of  the  colonial  infur- 
gents.  A  near  profpedt,  however,  of  their 
fuccefs  made  fuch  caution  lefs  neceflary : 
war  was  formally  declared  between  thefe 
rival  powers ;  and  Louis  XVI.  accom- 
plilhed  the  independence  of  the  Americans 

at 
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at  the  expence  of  his  own. — From  that 
moment  his  fubjedts  confidered  themfelves 
as  the  champions  of  freedom.  Their  mo¬ 
narch,  in  employing  them  to  procure  li¬ 
berty  to  the  Britifh  colonies,  had  taught 
them  a  leffon,  by  which  they  were  re- 
folved  to  fliow  him  how  largely  they  had 
profited.  They  had  been  led  acrofs  the 
Atlantic,  to  purchafe  freedom  to  others ; 
and  they  deemed  it  reafonable,  that  they 
fhould  tafte  it  themfelves.  The  glory  of 
giving  independence  to  Americans  might 
be  peculiarly  challenged  by  the  Sovereign ; 
but  they  were  eager  to  fhare  with  him  in 
that  of  giving  liberty  to  Frenchmen. 

At  fome  future  period,  there  is  much 
probability  that  the  government  of  our 
country  would  have  undergone  an  altera¬ 
tion,  from  the  circumftances  already  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of;  the  liberty  of  France,  how¬ 
ever,  we  may  juftly  afcribe  to  the  late  war, 
as  its  more  immediate,  and  perhaps  more 
powerful  caufe. 


LET- 
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LETTER  III. 

IF  our  interference  in  the  difpute  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
paved  the  way  to  that  memorable  sera  un¬ 
der  our  review,  the  de  fraction  of  our 
commerce,  and  that  total  derangement 
of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  which 
were  its  confequences,  rendered  it  necefla- 
ry  to  affemble  the  States  :  A  meafure 
which,  confidering  the  temper  of  the  na¬ 
tion  at  that  time,  could  not  but  endanger 
the  prerogative,  and  render  unavoidable  all 
the  fubfequent  events  which  have  characte- 
rifed  the  prefent  period,  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  new  conftitution.  A  connect¬ 
ed  view  of  thefe  events  will  elucidate  the 
argument  I  fubmitted  to  you  in  my  laft 
letter  :  allow  me  to  recall  them  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  your  mind. 

.  m 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  no  dire6t  advantages  to  France 
were  intended  by  this  war ;  none  certainly 
were  obtained.  The  idea  of  humbling  the 
power  of  Britain,  always  grateful  to  our 
nation,  was  fpecioufly  held  up  to  the  people 
by  the  agents  of  power.  Still  lefs  was  this 
unjuftifiable  purpofe  accomplifhed.  Though 
loaded  with  debt  beyond  almoft  any  hope 
of  redemption,  the  credit  of  Britain  re¬ 
mains  unlhaken ;  and  its  naval  power  is, 
perhaps,  more  fully  eftablifhed  than  before. 
It  has  tried  its  ftrength  on  the  ocean  a- 
gainft  one  half  of  Europe,  and  has  had  no 
caufe  to  blulh  from  the  experiment. 

* 

What  actual  lofs  the  Britifh  empire  has 
fuftained  by  the  independence  of  its  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies,  is  ftill  problematical :  the 
fufferings  entailed  upon  France  by  her  late 
expenfive  armaments,  were  too  general,  and 
likely  to  be  of  too  long  duration,  to  admit 
of  any  doubt.  To  difpel,  if  poffible,  the 
gloom  occafioned  by  thefe  evils,  and  recruit 
the  exhaufled  energy  of  the  nation,  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  government  were  redoubled ;  every 
method  was  attempted  which  rapacity  could 

C  devife, 
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devife,  or  defpotifm  enforce,  to  fupply  the 
profufion  of  the  court,  and  replenifh  an 
empty  treafury.  The  meafure  of  the  na¬ 
tional  calamity  feemed  now  to  be  full : 
and  the  fprings  of  government,  thus  over- 
ftrained,  were  ready  to  rebound  againft 
the  hands  which  directed  them.  From  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  there  prefented  itfelf  one  direful 
picture  of  oppreflion,  wretchednefs,  cla¬ 
mour,  and  difcontent.  The  complaints  of 
an  indignant  people  were  uttered  in  accents 
loud  enough  to  reach  the  throne.  Some  great 
effort  feemed  neceffary  to  refcue  the  nation 
from  fufferings  that  could  no  longer  be 
born.  Minifters  faw  lowering  the  cloud 
which  threatened  fome  dreadful  tempeft. 
They  endeavoured  to  elude  its  force :  and 
by  a  foreign  war,  they  again  attempted  to 
divert  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the 
contemplation  of  their  own  wretchednefs. 

It  was  with  thefe  views,  that  they  an- 
xioully  fomented  the  late  difturbances  in 
the  United  Provinces.  But  the  penetrating 
and  decifive  policy  of  the  Pruffian  monarch, 

feconded 
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fecohded  by  a  Britifh  fleet,  blafted  every 
hope  which  government  had  formed  from 
•  a  new  wan 

Two  centuries  had  elapfed  fince  the  States 
of  the  French  kingdom  had  been  convened. 
Their  convention  appeared  the  only  meafure 
now  remaining  which  could  reftore  energy 
to  government,  or  appeafe  the  murmurs  of 
the  nation.  To  this  meafure  the  humane, 
but  improvident  Monarch  eaflly  gave  his 
affent.  The  different  orders  which  com- 
pofe  that  affembly,  when  met,  found  that 
each  had  grievances  which  it  was  eager  to 
redrefs  :  but  the  means  by  which  they 
endeavoured  to  attain  this  end,  were  as 
different,  as  the  ideas  of  liberty  which 
they  entertained.  The  nobleffe,  long  de¬ 
prived  of  that  independence  which  was 
the  boaft  of  feudal  ariflocracy,  and  which, 
for  many  centuries,  had  perpetuated  the 
barbarity  of  Europe,  and  the  flavery  of  the 
people,  looked  up  to  the  prerogative,  as  the 
furefl  fupport  of  thofe  privileges  which  they 
ftill  retained.  They  naturally  favoured  the 
wealth  and  fplendour  of  the  court  ;  both 
\  .  '  '  C  3  of 
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of  which  were  participated  largely  by  their 
order.  They  faw  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate, 
and  perhaps  were  willing  to  relieve  them  at 
any  expence  that  did  not  imply  a  facrifice 
of  their  privileges.  The  clergy,  from  ma¬ 
ny  obvious  caules,  were  attached  to  the 
fame  party.  The  revenues  of  the  church 
they  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  confider 
as  a  property  too  facred  to  be  applied  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  Being  them- 
felves  in  a  great  meafure  unaffected,  in 
their  temporal  interefts,  by  the  diftreffes  of 
the  nation ;  they  deemed  it,  if  not  equita¬ 
ble,  at  leaft  to  be  their  intereft,  that  that 
order  of  their  countrymen  by  which  thefe 
were  moil  feverely  felt,  ftiould  defray  mod 
of  the  expence  of  alleviating  or  of  relieving 
them.  In  fuch  a  partial  redrefs  of  grie¬ 
vances,  as  might  have  appeafed  the  mur¬ 
murs  of  the  people,  they  would  willingly 
have  acquiefced ;  but  they  dreaded  all  in¬ 
novations  in  the  government,  as  a  prelude 
to  others  in  which,  ftiould  they  happen, 
they  forefaw  they  would  themfelves  be 
more  deeply  interefted* 


Both 
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Both  of  thefe  orders  had  refolved,  that 
their  deliberations  fhould  be  conduced  in 
chambers  feparate  from  the  Third  Eftate ; 
the  only  expedient  by  which,  they  ima¬ 
gined,  they  could  preferve  their  dignity 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  Commons, 
and  provide  an  adequate  check  to  that  in¬ 
novating  fpirit  which  they  beheld  univer- 
fally  diffufed  over  the  nation. 

The  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  pro¬ 
voked  by  oppreffion,  had  beheld  abufes  in 
every  department  of  government.  They 
fecretly  aimed  at  a  renovation  of  the  whole 
conftitution,  upon  a  plan  more  favourable 
to  liberty.  Corruption  and  rapacity  had 
been  fo  deeply  interwoven  in  that  fabric, 
which  they  now  faw  tottering  to  its  fall, 
that  they  could  only  deem  themfelves  fafe 
by  erecting  it  upon  a  broader  and  more 
permanent  foundation.  They  knew  that 
the  fentiments  of  their  conftituents  corre- 
fponded  with  their  own.  They  were  em¬ 
boldened  by  their  unanimous  fupport. 
Were  the  other  orders  allowed  a  power 
of  reviewing  their  proceedings,  they  were 

certain 
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certain  of  their  negative  on  every  deter¬ 
mination  that  favoured  thofe  rights  which 
they  were  called  to  defend.  To  admit, 
therefore,  of  three  different  chambers,  was 
a  point  to  which  they  prudently  determi¬ 
ned  never  to  concede. 

After  a  ftruggle  of  more  than  two 
months,  between  patriotifm  and  pride, 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  proceeded 
to  the  verification  of  their  powers  ;  and  de¬ 
clared  themfelves  the  National  Affembly  of 
France.  The  Clergy  and  Nobles,  alarmed 
by  the  defertion  of  many  individuals  of 
their  refpedlive  orders,  at  laft  yielded  com¬ 
pliance.  From  this  period,  the  Three  E- 
flates  jointly  proceeded  to  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  the  great  and  interefling  purpofes 
for  which  they  had  affembled ;  and  from 
this  period  we  are  to  date  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our  new  conflitution. 

Despotism,  now  in  its  laft  agonies, 
made  one  effort  more,  which,  from  its 
wildnefs  and  irregularity,  portended  in- 

.  ftant 
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ftant  diilolution.  The  Monarch  had  con- 
fented  to  a  partial  redrefs  of  the  grievances 
of  his  people  ;  the  minifters  had  promifed 
to  correct  fome  abufes  of  government :  but 
the  views  of  the  Affembly  far  outrun  the 
ideas  of  both ;  they  were  refolved  to  found 
it  anew  upon  principles  entirely  different. 
The  army  was  the  laft  prop  upon  which  the 
defponding  Monarch  refted  his  falling  hopes. 
But  before  it  could  be  employed,  he  faw  it 
neceffary  to  difmifs  from  his  councils  fuch 
perfons,  as  were  more  likely  to  betray,  than 
fecond,  fo  defperate  a  meafure.  Mr  Necker 
had  already  given  ample  teftimony  to  the 
nation  of  his  abilities  as  a  financier,  and 
of  his  integrity  as  a  man.  In  politics  and 
religion,  he  poffefTed  the  mofl  enlarged  i- 
deas.  He  attracted  the  eyes  of  all,  as,  per¬ 
haps,  the  man  in  France,  who  could  refcue 
the  nation  from  ruin,  or  arreft  its  fall. 
In  order  to  gratify  the  unanimous  wifhes 
of  his  countrymen,  he  had  been  called  to 
fli are  in  the  councils  of  his  Sovereign. 
Necker  is,  therefore,  privately  difmiffed, 
gnd  Broglio  commanded  to  affemble  the 

army 
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army  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The 
Affembly  and  the  nation  rofe,  as  one  man, 
in  defence  of  the  banifhed  minifter.  An 
addrefs  from  the  former,  the  mod  bold, 
perhaps,  and  fpirited,  ever  addreffed  to  Ma- 
jefty,  feconded  by  a  powerful  militia  raifed 
by  the  latter,  compelled  the  timid  and  mif- 
guided  Monarch  to  abandon  his  defigns. 
He  was  warned,  that  troops,  deeply  tinc¬ 
tured  with  the  prevailing  fentiments  of  the 
times,  and  ftrongly  impelled  by  the  ties 
of  nature  and  affection,  might  forget  that 
they  were  foldiers,  while  they  remembered 
they  were  men.  The  King,  therefore,  diC- 
perfed  his  army,  and  furrendered  to  the 
difcretion  of  his  people  the  prerogatives  of 
a  Crown  which,  fofmany  ages,feemed  above 
their  controul.  By  fteps,  thus  rapid  and 
aftonifliing,  was  that  revolution  accom¬ 
pli  (lied  in  France,  which,  at  prefent,  enga¬ 
ges  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  and  of 
which  the  happy  effects  will,  perhaps,  reach 
the  lateft  pofterity. 


LET- 
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LETTER  IV. 


>  k  •* 

THE  probable  confequences  of  the  late 
revolution  in  France,  with  regard 
to  that  country,  and  the  reft  of  Europe, 
are  more  difficult  to  afcertain  than  the  cau- 
fes  from  which  it  has  arifen.  The  world 
is  perhaps  not  yet  old  enough,  to  enable 
us  to  decide,  what  will  be  the  refult  of  a 
fituation  never  yet  exactly  parallelled  in  any 
part  of  its  hiftory. 

I  am  aware,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many,  that  as  often  as  the  fubjedls  of  a  de- 
fpotic  government,  who  have  far  advan¬ 
ced  in  luxury,  and  the  vices  of  opulence, 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  they  muft, 
after  a  few  convullive  efforts,  fall  back  un¬ 
der  the  rod  of  tyranny.  Such  efforts  are 
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like  the  adventitious  ftrength  and  fpirits 
that  are  fometimes  communicated  to  the 
natural  body  during  the  paroxifms  of  a 
difeafe  ;  the  caufes  of  which  are  no  fooner 
removed,  than  the  conftitution  finks  down 
to  its  ufual  tone. 

These  perfons  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim. 
That  a  certain  portion,  both  of  knowledge 
and  virtue,  is  neceflary  to  conftitute  and 
maintain  freedom.  If  deftitute  of  thefe 
qualities,  men  may  fubvert  an  eftabliihed 
government ;  but  without  moderation  and 
virtue,  laws  can  have  no  authority.  In¬ 
capable,  therefore,  of  fubmitting  to  law, 
they  mu  ft  be  controuled  by  power.  A 
mercenary  and  mutinous  foldiery  will  al¬ 
ways  be  ready  to  become  the  inftrument 
of  defpotifm,  in  the  hands  of  the  perfon  who 
is  mo  ft  difpofed  to  gratify  their  avarice,  or 
indulge  their  licentioufnefs. 

Such  obfervations,  they  fuppofe,  are  il- 
luftrated  and  confii  med  by  the  many  feeble 
and  irregular  efforts  made,  under  the  Ro¬ 


man 
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man  Emperors,  to  recover  the  ancient  con- 
ftitution  of  the  Republic.  In  fuch  a  ftate, 
the  more  frequently  attempts  are  made  to 
procure  freedom,  the  more  heavily  muft  the 
people  feel  the  weight  of  oppreffion.  Op- 
pofition  irritates  power  ;  infurredtion  pro¬ 
vokes  cruelty.  Every  new  commotion 
that  is  fuppreffed  adds  frefh  vigour  and 
acrimony  to  the  power  of  defpotifm, 

/ 

So  far  as  the  prefent  ftate  of  France  re- 
fembles  that  of  ancient  Rome,  fo  far  will 
this  argument  be  conclufive.  The  flighted: 
obfervation  will,  however,  difcover  a  very 
wide  difference  between  the  one  and  the 
other.  In  fome  of  the  great  cities  of  France, 
a  few  individuals  may  be  arrived  at  a  ftate 
of  venality  and  corruption  of  manners  in¬ 
compatible  with  independence.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  with  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  In  virtue,  in- 
duftry,  and  knowledge,  thefe  no  more  re- 
femble  the  idle,  extravagant,  and  debauch¬ 
ed  citizens  of  Rome,  than  the  kingdom  of 
France  refembles  an  empire  which  compre- 

P  2  hended 
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hended  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world. 
The  inftruCtions  delivered  by  the  people  of 
France  to  their  Reprefentatives  in  the  Natio¬ 
nal  Aflembly,  are  a  faithful  portrait  of  their 
fentiments.  They  form  a  collection  of  the 
molt:  interefting  ftate-papers  that  ever  were 
written.  They  recommend  the  forming  of 
highways  and  canals  ;  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  and  encouragement  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  a  provifion  for  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice  :  They  point  out  the  molt  falu- 
tary  reftraints  on  arbitrary  power ;  on  the 
expenditure,  and  application,  of  the  na¬ 
tional  revenue  :  They  are  dictated  with  a 
fpirit  unparallelled  in  hiftory ;  a  fpirit  at 
prefent  univerfal  in  France.  They  prove 
inconteftibly,  that  the  fun  of  liberty  and 
fcience  has  arifen  in  the  land,  by  which 
the  clouds  of  defpotifm  muft  finally  be  dif- 
pelled.  Accidents,  perhaps,  may  occur, 
which  for  a  while  may  prevent  thefe  ef¬ 
fects  ;  but  follow  they  unavoidably  muft. 
So  long  as  the  habits  and  fentiments  of  the 
nation  continue,  fo  long  muft  it  be  free. 
The  maxim,  That  all  government  is  found- 
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ed  on  opinion,  is  undeniably  juft.  Amidft 
opinions,  therefore,  univerfally  favourable 
to  liberty,  defpotifm  cannot  poflibly  fub- 

fift.  — 

To  thefe  confiderations  we  may  add, 
that  the  fcience  of  government  is  now  bet¬ 
ter  underftood,  than  it  was  in  ancient  times. 
The  experience  of  three  thoufand  years  has 
greatly  improved  human  knowledge  and 
arts,  of  which  jurifprudence  makes  an  im¬ 
portant  branch.  The  invention  of  print¬ 
ing  has  difRifed  knowledge  more  gene¬ 
rally  than  it  could  poftibly  have  been  in 
earlier  periods  of  the  world.  That  infor¬ 
mation,  of  which  mankind  were  then  in 
poiTeflion,  could  by  no  means  be  fo  eafily 
acquired  by  every  individual  as  at  prefent. 
The  idea  of  reprefentation,  that  happy  ex¬ 
pedient  by  which  freedom  is  perpetuated 
in  modern  times,  was  not  formerly  under¬ 
ftood.  By  this  invention,  a  whole  com¬ 
munity  may  concur  in  framing  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  governed,  without  being  en¬ 
dangered  by  thofe  tumults  and  commo¬ 
tions 
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tions  that  are  infeparable  from  large  affem- 
blies.  The  infti tution  of  trials  by  jurors, 
which  in  all  free  dates  is  judly  regarded 
as  the  great  palladium  of  liberty,  is  alfo  of 
modern  invention.  By  thefe  fubfidiary 
contrivances,  liberty  may  be  preferved  in  a 
country,  amidfl  a  fmaller  portion  of  virtue, 
than  could  have  fufficed  for  that  purpofe 
in  the  ancient  world.  Thefe  circumdan- 
ces,  when  taken  into  confideration,  feem  to 
warrant  the  conclufion,  that  the  late  change 
in  the  government  of  our  country,  will 
prove  lading  in  its  confequences.  If  fo, 
there  happily  can  be  entertained  no  doubt 
of  its  beneficial  influence  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  Virtue,  knowledge,  and 
freedom,  are  the  grand  requifites  of  national 
happinefs.  Without  thefe,  no  fociety  ever 
poffefled  comfort ;  with  them,  none  was 
ever  unhappy.  On  the  lad,  however,  the 
two  fir  A  wholly  depend.  Liberty  found¬ 
ed  on  equitable  laws,  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  all  that  is  edimable  or  worthy 
in  human  nature.  No  fboner  are  mens 
perfons  and  property  fecured,  than  indu~ 
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ftry  and  opulence  are  diftufed  in  focie- 
ty.  When  their  circumftances  are  eafy, 
and  their  minds  unfettered  by  tyranny, 
they  recover  the  ufe  of  their  faculties.  Plea- 
fure  attends  every  exercife  of  the  under- 
ftanding.  The  human  mind  will  always 
be  improved,  where  it  is  not  overawed  by 
authority.  This  will  ftill  more  infallibly 
happen,  if  fuch  improvement  lead  to  con- 
fideration  and  preferment  in  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

The  qualities  of  the  heart  are  no  lefs  in- 
terefted  here.  Freedom  is  the  parent  of 
virtue  as  well  as  of  knowledge.  Treat  a 
man  unworthily,  and  he  will  foon  become 
lefs  virtuous.  Every  generous  and  manly 
fentiment  languifhes  in  a  (late  of  oppreffion. 
Revenge,  cowardice,  diilimulation,  every 
paflion  which  can  torment  the  heart,  and 
render  life  a  curfe,  is  the  natural  produc¬ 
tion  of  fuch  a  condition.  An  enlightened 
citizen,  in  the  poTelhon  of  wealth  and  in¬ 
dependence,  is  farther  removed  from  the 
condition  of  a  have,  trembling  under  the 

rod 
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rod  of  his  mailer,  than  the  latter  is  from 
a  beaft.  They  are  in  the  two  oppofite  ex* 
tremes  of  the  fcale  of  human  happinefs. 

The  truth  of  this  reafoning  is  not 
founded  in  fpeculation ;  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  every  age,  and  the  con¬ 
curring  teftimony  of  all  nations.  Com¬ 
pare  the  fplendour  and  happinefs  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
with  the  mean  and  wretched  Hate  of  their 
abjedl  pofterity ;  and  you  mull  be  convin¬ 
ced,  that  the  mere  abufes  of  government 

can  convert  the  moll  fertile  fields  into  a 

\ 

barren  defert.  They  can  change  heroes 
into  llaves,  and  patriots  into  monks. 
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LETTER  V. 

— *  i  -£  . .  /.  j 


T  TAD  not  the  induftry  of  our  couri« 
X  X  trymen  been  crufhed  by  oppreffion* 
the  demon  which  has  produced  that  ftag- 
nation  of  bufinefs,  that  poverty  and  wretch- 
ednefs,  fo  confpicuous  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  France,  from  her  natural  advan¬ 
tages,  mult  have  reached  a  more  refpe<5t- 
able  ftation  in  Europe,  than  the  has  ever 
yet  attained.  What  degrees  of  improve¬ 
ment  are  attainable  in  a  country,  compadl 
and  populous,  and  bleffed  with  a  foil  and 
climate  fuperior,  perhaps,  to  any  in  the 
world,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine ;  it  is 
fufficient  to  affirm,  what  is  the  unde¬ 
niable  refult  of  the  reflexions  I  lately  fent 
you,  that  a  vail  acceffion  of  wealth  and 

E  happinefs 
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happinefs  to  the  people  mufl  flow  from 
their  late  acquilition  of  liberty. 

But  the  advantages  refulting  from  the 
freedom  of  France  will  not  be  limited  to 
that  country  alone.  Its  happy  effects  will, 
in  all  probability,  fooner  or  later,  be  felt 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  That  jea- 
loufy,  with  which  nations  too  frequently 
view  the  profperity  of  each  other,  is  as  un- 
reafonable  as  it  is  rriean.  No  people  ever 
yet  have  acquired  wealth  and  independ¬ 
ence,  without  enabling  others  alfo  to  thrive. 
Twenty-four  millions  of  people,  therefore, 
railing  their  unanimous  voice  in  favour  of 
the  rights  of  human  nature,  mult  yield 
heart-felt  latisfaftion  to  every  friend  of 
mankind.  They  ought  to  be  feconded  by 
the  good  wilhes  of  all  Europe.  Such  a 
crowd  of  witneffes  in  the  caufe  of  freedom 
defer ve  well  of  their  fpecies  ;  they  ought  to 
be  applauded  by  mankind,  and  their  exam¬ 
ple  held  in  everlafting  remembrance.  The 
neighbouring  nations,  in  particular,  ought 
to  wiih  them  fuccefs*  and  to  prevent  any 
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Snifter  accident  from  interrupting  that  glo¬ 
rious  career  which  they  have  begun,  the 
advantages  of  which  they  themfelves  mult 
foon  {hare. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  this  point,  it  is  firfl 
to  be  obferved,  that  France,  if  its  liberty 
remain  permanent,  will  become  a  com¬ 
mercial  country,  and  by  confequence  it  will 
be  lefs  inclined  to  go  to  war,  which  is  the 
ruin  of  commerce.  This  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  freedom  where-eyer  it  has  been 
enjoyed.  The  warlike  {pirit  of  our  nation, 
arifing  from  the  uncontroled  pride  and 
ambition  of  monarchs,  has  defolated  France; 
and,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  has  been 
the  fcourge  of  Europe.  Could  the  devalua¬ 
tions  and  cruelties  of  which  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  the  caufe,  have  been  pre¬ 
vented,  Europe  would  probably  have  aflii- 
med  a  very  different  appearance  from  what 
it  now  exhibits.  The  treafures  it  has  w-afi- 
ted,  and  the  lives  it  has  facrificed,  could 
they  be  reftored,  would  make  the  largeft 
empire  in  the  world  populous  and  happy. 

E  2  Our 
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Our  ambaffadors,  in  every  country  m 
which  they  were  fent,  affirmed  the  haugh- 
tinefs  of  their  mafters,  and  became  the 
factors  of  diflenfion  and  war.  They  pre¬ 
tended  to  govern  the  different  Courts  where 
they  refided  :  Every  negotiation  of  a  paci¬ 
fic  tendency  they  eafily  thwarted,  by  art 
abfurd  pretext,  of  which  they  often  avail¬ 
ed  themfelves,  that  it  was  inconfiftent  with 
the  glory  of  their  Sovereign.  Thus,  they 
imagined,  that  they  exalted  the  chara£ler 
of  their  Monarch,  by  afcribing  to  him  the 
paffions  of  a  beaft  of  prey,  or  by  inverting 
him  with  the  trophies  of  a  butcher. — The 
continuance  of  our  liberty,  it  would  feern* 
will  be  followed  by  this  important  con- 
fequence,  the  relief  of  the  world  from  ait 
evil  of  the  firft  magnitude.  Commerce 
will  acquire  vigour  in  tranquillity.  Ar¬ 
mies  will  be  diminifhed  in  their  number ; 
And  that  treafure  which  was  formerly 
withdrawn  from  trade,  and  applied  to  the 
deftnurtion  of  lives,  will  flow  in  more  ufe- 
ful  channels,  where  it  will  tend  to  cherifh 
happinefs,  and  increafe  population. 

Farther, 


Farther,  The  reftoration  of  our  liberty 
will  gradually  draw  after  it  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  other  nations  from  religious  and  ci¬ 
vil  oppreflion.  Situated  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  the  tranfadlions  of  France  will  be 
obferved  by  all  its  neighbours.  Its  lan¬ 
guage,  univerfally  underftood,  will  not 
fpeak  in  the  caufe  of  freedom  without  be¬ 
ing  attended  to.  More  liberal  ideas,  both 
in  politics  and  religion,  will  unavoidably 
be  difleminated.  Whenever  a  laudable  ex¬ 
ample  is  fhown,  it  is  feldom  dropped  with¬ 
out  imitation  :  and  the  ftandard  of  liberty, 
once  erected,  will  never  want  followers  of 
fufficient  intrepidity  to  uphold  it.  That 
dreadful  train  of  calamities  which  has  a- 
rifen  from  bigotry  and  fuperftition  will  be 
removed.  Religion,  when  properly  under¬ 
ftood,  is  the  beft  friend  to  order  and  hap- 
pinefs.  But  the  choiceft  gift  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  to  his  creatures,  by  the  cor¬ 
rupt  inventions  of  men,  has  been  convert¬ 
ed  into  the  greateft  curfe.  By  framing 
abfurd  codes  of  faith,  and  defending  them 
with  cruelty,  every  nation  in  Europe  has 
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been  plunged  into  an  abyfs  of  wretched 
barbarity.  Inftead  of  enforcing  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  virtue  and  mutual  love,  religion 
has  by  men  been  made  the  grand  argu¬ 
ment  for  perfecuting  and  damning  each 
other. 

When  the  world  beholds  a  great  nation 
viewing  religion  as  an  obje6l  of  rational 
enquiry,  as  a  fyftem  founded  upon  truth, 
and  fupported  by  reafon,  it  will  become 
wifer.  Men  will  at  laft  be  perfuaded,  that 
a  true  religion  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
candid  inveftigation ;  that  a  falfe  one  can¬ 
not,  ought  not  to  be  defended.  They  will 

«  * 

be  at  length  convinced,  that  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  maintain  and  propagate  it  by 
force  and  cruelty,  they  offer  Chriftianity 
the  groffeft  affront ;  for,  by  this,  they  a- 
vow  that  it  is  deflitute  of  evidence,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  other  fupport.  True  religion 
needs  no  fuch  corrupt  aids.  Accordingly, 
we  find  from  hiftory,  that  perfecution  was 
never  employed  to  enforce  it ;  but  always 
to  defend  the  grofs  fuperflitions  and  abfurd 
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inventions  of  men.  Serious  enquiry  into 
religion  will  always  be  approved  by  every 
good  man,  for  it  is  an  attempt  to  afcertain 
what  is  of  infinite  importance.  Such  was 
never  yet  oppofed,  but  by  thofe  who  live 
by  the  gains  of  falfehood.  That  people 
which  has  curtailed  thefe,  has  deprived 
deceit  and  impofture  of  a  proportionable 
number  of  their  abettors.  Such  has  been 
the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain ; 
fuch  too  will  be  the  condudt  of  the  French, 
fliould  their  prefent  government  continue. 
England,  feparated  from  the  continent  by 
the  fea,  and  ufing  a  language  there  not  un- 
derftood,  could  not  immediately  affect  the 
reft  of  Europe,  by  the  change  of  its  reli¬ 
gion  and  government.  To  its  reparation 
from  the  Romifh  Church,  however,  may 
be  afcribed  whatever  portion  of  freedom 
has  fince  been  enjoyed  in  the  Chriftian 
world.  Before  that  period,  the  man  who 
had  dared  to  exercife  his  reafon  on  a  fub- 
je6t  which  more  nearly  than  any  other  con¬ 
cerned  him,  had  not  a  fpot  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  to  which  he  could  fly  for  fafety. 

'  \  '  He 
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He  would  have  more  fecurely  trailed  his  life 
with  the  tygers  of  Africa,  than  with  his  fel¬ 
low  creatures.  The  religious  tenets  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Englifh  are  perhaps  deeply  tin<5lu- 
red  with  the  ignorance  and  intolerant  bigotry 
of  the  age  in  which  they  were  framed ;  a  fpir 
rit  ill  luited  to  the  liberality  and  knowledge 
of  the  prefent  times :  What  is  more  to  be  la¬ 
mented,  its  fyftem  is  Hill  fupported  by  many 
fevere  reftridlions,  which  can  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  prevent  improvement  and 
perpetuate  error.  Still,  however,  that  na¬ 
tion  led  the  way ;  and  it  is  our  duty  rather 
to  admire  them  for  doing  fo  much  than 
blame  them  for  having  done  too  little  :  A 
more  liberal  fyftem  of  policy  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  enlightened  members  which 
compofe  our  National  Aflembly.  By  them, 
I  fondly  hope,  that  a  more  complete  vidlo- 
ry  will  fpeedily  be  gained  over  bigotry, 
ignorance,  and  perfecution.  France  has  at 
laft  ftepped  forward  into  that  ftation  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  to  which  fhe  is  inti- 
tled  by  the  numbers  and  the  knowledge  of 
her  inhabitants.  She,  it  may  be  hoped, 
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will  lead  them  on  to  that  grand  sera  of  hu* 
man  affairs,  in  which  the  reign  of  tyranny 
and  fuperftition  fhall  come  to  a  clofe.  That 
pretended  infallibility  which  has,  for  fo  ma¬ 
ny  centuries,  ufurped  a  terrible  dominion 
over  the  minds  and  confciences  of  men,  is  in 
one  half  of  Europe,  already  fecretly  hated, 
and  in  the  other  openly  contemned.  The 
reformation  of  abufes  in  one  country,  feems 
to  be  preparing  the  way  for  completer  tri¬ 
umphs  over  impofture  in  others  5  and  the 
time  is  not  perhaps  far  diftant,  when  the 
jurifdidtion  of  the  Roman  See  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  its  original  limits. 


F  LET* 
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LETTER  VI. 

JAM  truly  affected  by  your  account  of 
thofe  horrid  outrages,  which  you  in¬ 
form  me  ftill  continue  to  difgrace  the  abet¬ 
tors  of  a  noble  caufe.  Although  I  have 
myfelf  fo  narrowly  efcaped  the  fatal  effects 
of  mifguided  zeal  and  ill-founded  fulpi- 
cion,  I  ftill  feel  a  warm  intereft  in  the  fate 
of  my  country.  The  evils  arifing  from  the 
fury  of  the  populace  are  indeed  to  be  de¬ 
plored  ;  but  ftill  we  are  to  remember,  that 
they  are  the  evils  only  of  a  day.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected,  that  men  who  are  go¬ 
verned  by  the  impulfes  of  a  paflion  which 
they  never  have  been  accuftomed  to  feel, 
will  keep  within  the  bounds  of  modera¬ 
tion.  When  the  fir  ft  tranfports  are  fubfi- 
ded,  a  regularity  and  decorum  will  fic- 
ceed.  better  luited  to  the  dignity  of  our 
prefent  enterprifes. 


In 
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•  In  my  laft  letter,  I  freely  fubmitted  to 
you  my  reflections  on  the  pacific  influence 
our  new  conflitution  muft  have  on  the  po¬ 
litics  of  Europe,  and  on  the  grateful  prof- 
pe6t  it  affords  of  the  abolition  of  religious 
tyranny.  I  now  conclude  my  remarks  up¬ 
on  that  fubject,  with  confidering  the  effects 
of  the  Revolution  on  the  civil  liberties  of 
the  reft  of  Europe. 

Every  civil  government  has  the  fame 
ends  in  view.  They  are  all  inftitutions  of 
men  for  the  prefervation  of  their  lives  and 
properties  againft  invafion ;  and  for  fecm- 
ring  to  all  the  members  of  the  community 
that  equal  portion  of  freedom  to  which  all 
are  equally  intitled.  Laws  are  regulations 
for  the  attainment  of  thefe  ends.  The  ma- 
giftrates  are  thofe  perfons  inverted  by  the 
public  with  authority  to  execute  them.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  fubject  to  pay  obedience 
to  the  laws,  and  reverence  to  the  magiftrate. 
The  magiftrate  owes  protection  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Thefe  are  mutual  obligations, 
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without  the  performance  of  which,  the 
purpofes  of  government  can  never  be  at¬ 
tained. 

When,  however,  we  apply  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  political  eftablifhments  of  na¬ 
tions,  there  is  hardly  one  inftance  in  which 
they  feem  to  have  guided  their  conduct. 
Human  governments  have  too  frequently 
been  the  combinations  of  the  ftrong  againft 
the  weak,  of  the  rich  againft  the  poor. 
Princes,  inftead  of  becoming  the  protestors 
of  their  fubjedts,  have  fet  them  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  injuftice,  by  becoming  their  oppreft 
fors.  Coniidering  themfelves  as  a  different 
fpecies  of  beings,  they  firft  defpife  and  then 
enllavethem.  Inftances  in  which  kings  have 
rebelled  againft  the  people,  are  perhaps  an 
hundred  to  one  of  fubjeSts  rebelling  againft 
their  kings.  Submiffion  has  degenerated  in¬ 
to  fervility ;  and  that  power  delegated  for 
protection,  having  exceeded  all  proportion 
to  the  end  propofed  by  it,  has  been  exercifed 
for  the  purpofe  of  oppreflion.  Inftead  of 
being  the  fervant  of  the  public,  the  chief 
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magiftrate  has  generally  regarded  the  na¬ 
tion  as  his  property  ;  a  property  which  he 
views  himfelf  intitled  to  employ,  as  he 
judges  will  prove  moil  conducive  to  the 
gratification  of  his  pride,  vanity,  or  am¬ 
bition.  From  him,  inftead  of  deriving 
protection,  the  fubjedt  generally  has  fuffer- 
ed  moft ;  and  the  guardian  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  is  the  perfon  from  whom 
they  have  moft  to  fear. 

The  example  of  France  will  not  only 
encourage  other  nations,  but  in  fome  mea- 
fure  compel  them  by  neceftity  to  reftore 
their  governments  to  thefe  original  princi¬ 
ples.  When  the  advantages  of  a  good  con- 
ftitution  are  felt  and  enjoyed  in  one  coun¬ 
try,  others  will  be  eager  to  participate  them. 
Without  this,  they  will  be  lefs  able  to  fup- 
port  a  competition  either  in  commerce  or 
in  war.  It  is  long  fince  the  youth  of  all 
nations  have  re  for  ted  to  France,  as  the 
fchool  of  good  breeding  and  elegant  ac- 
complilhments.  The  period  has  at  length 
arrived  when  they  may  receive  in  that 
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country  more  important  inftrudtion.  To 
create  a  relifh  for  freedom,  it  needs  only  to 
be  tailed.  Men  will  not  fail  to  commend 
and  to  imitate  at  home  what  gave  them 
pleafure  abroad.  To  this  we  may  add, 
that  if  other  countries  continue  tyrannical, 
they  will  be  depopulated :  France  will  then 
become  the  common  receptacle  of  the  in- 
duftrious  and  enterpriling  of  all  nations. 
It  is  by  refugees  from  the  tyranny  of  kings 
that  the  free  States  of  Europe  have  the 
greateft  acquifitions  to  their  commerce, 
frelh  fupplies  of  hands,  of  enterprife,  of 
induftry,  and  of  capital. 

If  the  French  retain  that  liberty  which 
they  have  fo  glorioully  acquired,  the  com¬ 
merce  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  their 
freedom,  will  be  increafed  by  it.  If  we 
become  a  commercial  people,  our  wealth 
will  accumulate ;  and,  as  opulence  increa- 
fes,  we  will  purchafe  more  of  the  commo¬ 
dities  of  other  nations,  and  become  more 
punctual  in  payment.  The  wants  of  a 
people,  as  well  as  of  an  individual,  mul- 
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tiply  in  proportion  as  their  fortune  is 
enlarged  :  Like  an  individual,  too,  they 
become  better  cuftomers ;  for,  as  their 
wants  have  not  the  necefhties,  but  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  life  for  their  object,  the  commo¬ 
dities  of  other  countries  muft  be  purchafed 
to  fupply  them.  What  an  immenfe  acceC- 
fion  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  would 
the  continent  of  Africa  afford,  were  that 
vaft  country  peopled  by  civilifed  and  en¬ 
lightened  nations.  It  is  a  delufive  idea, 
that  nations  which  are  rivals  in  commerce 
Hand  in  the  fame  degree  of  hoftile  compe¬ 
tition,  as  nations  at  war.  Rivalfhip  in  this 
point  produces  effeCts  diametrically  oppo- 
fite  :  By  exciting  emulation,  it  promotes 
induftry,  and  tends  ultimately  to  promote 
the  real  interefls  of  both.  The  notion  of 
one  country  rivalling  the  manufactures  of 
others,  and  underfelling  them,  is  equally 
groundlefs.  The  manufactures  of  one 
country,  and  its  commodities,  are  in  a 
great  meafure  peculiar  to  itfelf.  There  are 
fome  in  which  it  excels  ;  others  which  it 
cannot  fo  eafily  produce.  It  is  better  that 
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every  country  fhould  be  confined  to  thole 
articles  in  which  it  is  fuperior,  than, 
by  forcing  others  for  which  it  is  unfit, 
turn  trade  from  its  natural  channel.  To 
deal  in  commodities  which  other  nations 
can  afford  cheaper,  is  a  lofing  concern,  and 
the  fooner  any  country  abandons  it,  the 
more  certainly  does  it  con ful t  its  advan¬ 
tage. 

But  the  molt  folid  and  immediate  be¬ 
nefit  refulting  from  the  prefent  ftate  of  our 
government,  is  the  freedom  which  com¬ 
merce  will  obtain.  Thofe  enlightened  cha¬ 
racters  in  the  direction  of  our  affairs,  will 
undoubtedly  abolifh  monopolies,  impofi- 
tions,  reflrictions,  and  all  thofe  abfurd  re¬ 
gulations  on  trade,  which  have  hitherto 
only  tended  to  reprefs  its  fpirit,  and  limit  its 
extent.  The  advantages  of  this,  and  the 
afcendant  it  will  immediately  give  us,  will 
oblige  other  nations  to  adopt  the  fame  mea- 
fures  in  felf-defence.  Without  this,  it  will 
be  impoffible  for  them  to  fupport  a  compe¬ 
tition  on  equal  ground.  Thus,  by  mutual 
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attention  to  their  own  interefts,  nations  re¬ 
ciprocally  improve  and  benefit  each  other. 
There  is  room  enough  in  the  world  for 
them  all.  The  rich  continent  of  Afia  alone 
muft  open  a  vaft  field  for  commerce,  were 
its  intercourfe,  what  it  never  has  been, 
fully  opened^um  and  its  trade,  freed  from 
reftraints,  protected,  and  not  repreffed,  by 
the  different  governments  of  Europe.  Here 
is  a  field  for  the  induflry  of  every  com¬ 
mercial  country  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  beyond,  perhaps,  what  it  will  ever 
be  able  to  occupy.  No  induftrious  people 
have  reafon  to  dread  their  being  fupplanted 
in  trade.  No  fuch  people  ever  yet  have 
been  indigent.  The  want  of  induflry,  no 
forced  commerce  will  be  able  long  to  fup- 
ply.  This  is, a  deficiency  for  which  no¬ 
thing  can  compenfate ;  a  deficiency  which, 
in  fpite  of  every  fubflitute,  muft  unavoid¬ 
ably  be  attended  with  poverty. 
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LETTER 


VII. 


THE  very  favourable  manner  in  which 
you  write  of  my  reafonings  concern¬ 
ing  the  extenfive  benefits  to  be  expedted 
from  the  new  government  of  France,  has 
encouraged  me  to  carry  my  refledlions  on 
that  fubjedl  to  a  much  greater  length  than 
I  at  firft  intended.  No  two  men,  even  of 
equal  information,  perhaps  have  ever  yet 
confidered  the  fame  fubjedl  exadtly  in  a 
fimilar  point  of  view.  A  free  communica¬ 
tion  of  fentiments,  therefore,  may  afford 
new  ideas,  and  additional  convidlion  to  the 
minds  of  both.  While  I  write  you,  with¬ 
out  refe  ve,  my  thoughts  upon  many  fub- 
jedls  with  which  you  are  better  acquainted 
than  myfelf,  it  is  in  the  belief  that  fome 
fentiments  may  arife  in  your  mind,  which 
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even  you  might  not  feel  fo  ftrongly  befofe. 
Nothing  could  yield  me  more  latisfadlion, 
than  to  be  able  to  create  even  in  the  mind 
of  one  man,  a  perfedt  perfuafion  of  the 
great  and  permanent  bleffings  that  flow 
from  liberty.  Were  Frenchmen  duly  to  ap- 
pretiate  the  value  of  the  prize  they  have 
obtained,  they  would  be  in  no  danger  of 
tamely  allowing  it  to  be  fnatched  from 
their  hands. 

No  fpeculations,  and  particularly  none 
upon  government,  can  be  warranted  juft, 
or  be  attended  with  perfedl  certainty.  I 
would  therefore  do  the  utmoft  injuftice  to 
my  own  feelings,  did  I  not  freely  avow, 
that  I  fee  many  difficulties  ftill  before  us* 
There  are  dangers  not  a  few  yet  threatening 
our  fyftem,  by  which  an  old  conftitution 
might  be  daggered,  and  a  new  one  may, 
perhaps,  be  deftroyed.  The  ariftocracy  in 
France  has  always  been  powerful,  and  of  late 
the  Noblefle  have  been  attempting  to  in- 
creafe  its  privileges.  The  acrimony  of  debate 
in  our  political  ftruggles,  has  lharpened  and 
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exafperated  its  fpirit.  Whenever,  there¬ 
fore,  a  proper  juncture  occurs,  its  whole 
energy  and  power  will  be  exerted  to  over¬ 
turn  the  fabric  of  liberty,  before  it  can  be 
properly  cemented  by  time.  At  a  period 
when  thefe  imaginary  diftindlions  arifing 
from  birth,  which  are  fo  little  countenan¬ 
ced  by  reafon,  were  in  every  commercial 
country  dwindling  away,  the  privileges  of 
our  ariftocrats  have  been  extended.  The 
moft  important  lituations,  both  in  the  law 
and  the  army,  have  been  confidered  as  ex- 
clufively  belonging  to  the  Nobles.  That 
order  of  men,  whofe  education  is  com¬ 
monly  diffolute,  whofe  minds,  from  want 
of  early  difcipline,  continue  unimproved, 

was  allowed  to  carry  off  the  honours  and 

* 

rewards  of  virtue,  and  to  entail  the  effedts 
of  its  incapacity  upon  the  whole  nation. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  new  legiflature,  the 
ariftocracy  will  certainly  feel  an  inclination, 
and  perhaps  will  not  want  an  opportunity, 
of  exciting  confufion,  before  the  election  of 
a  fecond.  The  rights  of  our  electors,  nei¬ 
ther  defined  by  precedent,  nor  fan&ioned 
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by  time,  place  their  poffeflors  in  a  delicate 
and  arduous  fituation.  Amid  the  open 
and  avowed  authority  of  the  Nobles,  and 
their  fecret  machinations,  they  are  undone 
fliould  they  for  a  moment  forget  their  re- 
folution  to  be  free.  The  prefent  National 
Aflembly  {lands  in  a  fituation  entirely 
Angular.  Few  of  the  circumftances  atten¬ 
ding  it  are  likely  ever  again  to  occur,  and 
therefore  can  with  no  propriety  be  adopted 
as  precedents  for  a  future  one.  Some  of 
its  members  were  at  firft  elected  only  for 
twelve  months ;  others,  till  the  reftoration 
of  government  {hould  be  completed.  The 
dangers  of  an  interregnum,  in  my  opinion, 
cannot  be  fo  prudently  obviated  as  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  prefent  members  to  keep  their 
feats,  till  the  moment  that  their  fucceflors  are 
wholly  eledled,  and  ready  to  occupy  them. 
At  a  future  election  fuch  a  precaution  may 
become  unnecefiary,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  adopted. 

The  magnitude  of  our  national  debt 
may  prove  another  fource  of  commotions, 
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dangerous  to  the  new  government.  If  the 
failure  of  an  individual,  in  extenfive  bufi- 
nefs,  produce  mifchief  far  and  wide,  in  a 
commercial  country,  the  infolvency  of  go¬ 
vernment  muft  be  followed  by  calamities 
dreadful  almoft  beyond  conception.  Suf- 
picion  and  diftruft  will  be  carefully  infu- 
fed  into  the  people,  by  the  difaffedted, 
againft  their  reprefentatives.  Their  fuf- 
ferings  may  difpofe  them  to  credit  fuch ; 
and  the  National  Aflembly  may  become  as 
odious  to  the  people,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
applauded  by  them.  Mutual  diftruft  may  be 
followed  by  infurredtions,  and  the  military 
may  eftablifli  arbitrary  power  in  the  per- 
fon  moft  ikilled  to  diredt  it. 

In  oppofition  to  this,  however,  it  may 
be  confidered,  that  the  ftate  of  the  nation, 
to  every  intelligent  obferver,  muft  appear 
far  from  being  defperate.  Its  refources  feem 
fuperior  to  its  neceflities,  although  they 
formerly  were  centered  alone  in  the  prefent 
financier,  and  in  the  Aflembly.  Both  are 
entitled  to  the  utmoft  confidence  of  the 
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nation.  Either,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
prove  equal  to  the  arduous  talk  of  avert¬ 
ing  a  public  infolvency.  Every  day  which 
the  government  enjoys  tranquillity,  mult 
confer  upon  it  additional  credit  and  liabi¬ 
lity.  Should  the  intended  appropriation 
of  the  revenues  of  the  church  be  fully  ac- 
quiefced  in  by  the  nation,  that  event  itfelf 
will  in  time  operate  our  redemption. 

I  AM  the  more  pleafed  with  this  circum- 
llance,  becaufe  the  accumulation  of  debt 
in  the  moll  opulent  and  well  ellablilhed 
governments  has  tended  uniformly  to  en¬ 
feeble  them.  In  the  Italian  States,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  England,  and  wherever  the 
pradlice  of  funding  has  been  adopted,  it 
has  always  produced  a  debility.  The  wi- 
fell  politicians  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
the  Englifh  mull  either  deftroy  their  na¬ 
tional  debt,  or  it  mull  deftroy  them.  The 
Stock  Exchange  is  the  place  where  you 
feel  the  pulfe  of  that  nation;  and,  whatever 
be  the  fentiments  of  thofe  numerous  quacks 
by  which  it  is  watched,  its  quick  and  fal¬ 
tering 
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tering  movements  begin  to  announce  an 
hecftic  conftitution. 

fi,.:  •  >  .  •.  q*rq  '• 

Farther,  there  are  dangers  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  by  the  conftitution  of  France, 
from  the  interference  of  the  neighbouring 
nations.  The  ariftocrats,  banifhed  as  they 
have  been  to  foreign  countries,  will  ufe  every 
endeavour  to  intereft  them  in  their  caufe. 
Should  an  enemy,  at  their  inftigation,  in¬ 
vade  the  country,  its  ftandard  will  be  the 
general  rendezvous  of  all  the  malcontents 
of  the  nation ;  a  party,  however  quiet  and 
contemptible  it  may  at  prefent  appear, 
ftill  far  from  being  inconfiderable.  From  1 
it,  more  real  danger  may  be  apprehended 
than  from  any  army  that  could  be  led  in¬ 
to  France  by  the  moll  powerful  monarch 
in  Europe.  Were  the  national  militia  to 
adl  with  concert  and  unanimity,  it  is  fully 
fufficient  for  the  external  defence  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  France, 
the  efforts  of  a  maritime  power  againft  our 
fettlements  in  the  Weft  and  Eaft  Indies 
are  much  more  to  be  apprehended  than 
8  any 
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any  diredl  attack  againft  our  liberties  by  a 
foreign  enemy* 

Happily  for  the  nation,  the  prefent 
{late  of  Europe  does  not  portend  a  cala¬ 
mity  fo  fatal  to  its  commerce.  A  juncture 
more  favourable  to  our  liberty  has  not  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  prefent  century,  than  the 
moment  at  which  the  late  revolution  com¬ 
menced.  The  neareft,  and  moil  powerful  of 
our  neighbours,  are  either  adtually  engaged 
in  hoftilities,  or  have  not  yet  recovered  from 
that  enfeeblementoccafioned  by  the  late  war. 
The  two  Imperial  Courts  have  bufinefs  up¬ 
on  their  hands,  which  is  not  likely  to  come 
to  a  fpeedy  termination.  The  Pruihan  Mo¬ 
narch,  who  alone  feems  capable  of  much  ex¬ 
ertion,  is  too  near  the  fcene  of  adtion  to  re¬ 
main  long  an  inadtive  fpedlator  of  the  enter- 
prifes  of  thefe  ambitious  neighbours.  In  full 
pofTeffion  of  the  bleiTmgs  of  peace,  and  the 
benefit  of  an  extenfive  commerce,  the  Eng- 
lifh  nation  cannot,  with  wifdom,  hazard 
thefe  advantages  for  any  precarious  accef- 
fion  of  territory  it  might  obtain  bv  attack- 
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ing  our  fettlements.  Should  the  policy  of 
this  nation  prove  the  dupe  of  its  ambition, 
there  is  (till  a  probability  that  it  will  not 
poffefs  the  power  of  molefting  us  :  Its  pre- 
fent  alliances  will  in  all  probability  foon  in¬ 
volve  it  in  thofe  contentions  that  are  faff 
fp  re  ad  ing  upon  the  Continent.  The  Princes 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  Spain  itfelf,  have 
already  begun  to  feel  the  effedls  of  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  France  on  the  minds  of  their  fubjedts. 
The  utmoft  reach  of  their  policy,  or  the 
greateft  efforts  of  their  power,  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  long  able  to  defend  their  pre¬ 
rogatives  againft  the  encroachments  of  that 
fpirit  of  freedom,  with  which,  from  our  ex¬ 
ample,  and  in  fpite  of  every  contrivance  to 
extinguifli  or  check  it,  their  fubjedts  have 
lately  begun  to  be  animated. 

It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  nation,  to  be  allowed  during  their 
civil  wars  to  decide  their  battles  by  their 
own  flrength.  The  fame  efforts  that  nearly  ' 
two  centuries  ago  in  that  ifland  terminated 
in  the  eflablifhment  of  freedom,  were  made 
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in  other  nations  of  Europe  nearly  at  the 
fame  period,  but  were  attended  with  con- 
fequences  very  different.  In  England,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fea,  commerce  had  produced 
a  more  general  fpirit  of  independence,  and 
the  principle  of  loyalty  yielded  at  iaft  to 
the  love  of  freedom.  In  France  and  Spain, 
where  commerce  was  lefs  extenfive,  and 
where  the  Sovereign  had  a  better  opportu¬ 
nity  of  deriving  afliftance  from  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  liberty  was  deftroyed,  and  defpo- 
tifm  eftablifhed  upon  its  ruins.  Our  nation 
was,  at  that  time,  in  a  fituation  very  different 
from  the  prefent.  The  people  were  then 
but  half  enlightened.  The  contefl  for  re¬ 
ligious  and  civil  liberty,  after  occasioning 
a  long  train  of  the  moft  dreadful  calami¬ 
ties,  was  at  laft  decided  in  favour  of  bigotry 
and  arbitrary  power.  At  prefent  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  France  has  been  protracted,  by 
the  moderation  of  the  people,  to  a  period 
when  the  nation  was  fully  ripe  for  a  change. 
The  citizens,  almoft  with  one  voice,  aflert- 
ed  their  rights  ;  and  the  adverfe  party  have 
not  been  able  to  Strike  a  fingle  blow.  Such 
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are  the  revolutions  of  a  civilized  period* 
when  compared  with  ruder  times.  By 
means  thus  glorious  and  happy,  has  the 
liberty  of  France  been  obtained:  Neither 
the  extent  nor  effects  of  the  dangers  to  which 
it  may  hereafter  be  expofed  can  be  fully 
afcertained :  The  joy  of  the  patriot  mull, 
therefore,  be  mingled  with  fear,  and  his 
happinefs  fometimes  clouded  with  that  fo- 
licitude,  which  the  uncertainty  of  all  hu-* 
man  acquisitions  mull  ever  occafion.  To-^ 
morrow  I  fet  out  upon  a  tour  to  Scotland, 
I  fhall  reluctantly  bid  adieu  to  this  flou-r 
riftiing  metropolis,  where  liberty  has  long 
had  her  undifturbed  abode. 

Vivite  felices,  quibus  eft  fortuna  pera&a 

Jam  fua ;  nos  alia  ex  aliis  in  fata  vocamu^. 
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LETTER  VII. 


I  Have  already  made  fome  progrefs  in 
that  tour,  which  my  lafl  would  in¬ 
form  you  I  was  about  to  undertake ;  and 
as  my  time  in  this  part  of  the  ifland  will 
be  very  much  circumfcribed,  I  {hall  not 
take  up  any  part  of  it  in  advertifing  you  at 
what  ftages  I  have  alighted,  how  I  have 
dined,  what  accommodation  I  have  met 
with,  how  I  fpend  my  evenings,  and  many 
more  interefting  particulars  with  which  the 
books  of  travellers  are  fo  abundantly  flored* 
My  intention  is  to  offer  you  a  very  fhort  de** 
lineation  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Scotland,  with  regard  to  their  re*^ 
ligious  fentiments,  their  government,  com¬ 
merce,  and  arts.  If  I  fail  to  afford  you 
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either  pleafure  or  information,  I  give  you 
full  liberty  to  impute  it  wholly  to  my  want 
of  capacity.  The  fubjeft  will  always  be 
important.  I  am  well  aware  that  any 
Icanty  intelligence  I  may  fend  you,  can 
give  but  little  affiftance,  in  that  great  en- 
terprife  in  which  you  have  taken  fo  ho¬ 
nourable  a  part,  to  a  mind  already  enrich¬ 
ed  with  every  information  in  political  fci- 
ence  which  Europe  can  afford.  The  Eng- 
lifh  government  in  particular,  you  have 
ftudied  from  your  infancy ;  and  I  believe 
few  of  its  fubjefts  under ftand  it  better: 
With  regard  to  this  northern  kingdom, 
we  have  not  the  fame  opportunities. 

At  one  period,  you  well  know,  that  the 
French  were  more  intimately  connedled 
with  Scotland,  than  perhaps  any  country. 
It  had  been  long  in  our  alliance,  and  we 
had  once  the  profpedt  of  uniting  it  for  ever, 
by  the  fruit  of  an  ill-fated  marriage,  to  an 
empire  already  too  extenfive.  No  two  coun¬ 
tries  have  differed  more  widely  from  each 
other,  than  Scotland  has  lately  done  from 
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itfelf.  Formerly  the  moft  weak,  factious y 
and  ariftocratical  in  Europe,  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  diftradted  by  the  hofhilities  of 
a  barbarous  nobility,  who  tyrannized  over 
an  ignorant,  poor,  and  favage  vaffalage. 
It  is  at  prefent  cultivated  by  the  united  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  fober,  induftrious,  and  perfeve- 
ring  people. 

i 

Were  it  poffible  to  enter  Scotland  by 
any  other  quarter  than  that  of  England,  it 
might  be  deemed  a  very  thriving  and  pro- 
fperous  kingdom;  for  its  fubjedts  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  its  improvement,  by  every  method 
which  ingenuity  can  fuggeft,  or  affiduity 
perform.  It  is  not  perhaps  more  than  fixty 
years  fince  the  ftate  of  the  country  began 
materially  to  alter;  but  during  that  period, 
perhaps,  no  fociety  has  ever  made  fuch  ra¬ 
pid  fteps  in  civilization  and  induftry.  Com¬ 
pared,  however,  with  its  lifter  kingdom,  it 
is  certainly  feveral  ftages  behind,  and  has 
many  difficulties  to  encounter,  which, 
unlefs  to  Scotfmen,  would  appear  in- 
furmountable.  The  climate  is  cold  and 
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boiflerous.  The  weather  for  one  half  of 
the  year  is  continually  wet  and  foggy.  The 
mountains  in  the  north,  which  comprehend 
two-thirds  of  the  kingdom,  prefent  to  the 
traveller’s  eye  a  boundlefs  and  dreary  wafte. 
Formerly  thefe  mountains,  where  an  eternal 
filence  alone  feemed  deftined  to  reign ;  a 
filence  then  only  interrupted  by  the  croak¬ 
ing  of  ravens,  of  the  fall  of  cataraCts  from 
their  tremendous  precipices  ;  proved  an  in- 
accelfible  barrier  to  the  Roman  armies,  and 
fixed  the  limits  of  their  empire.  Thefe 
mountains,  however,  have  not  been  able  to 
reftrain  the  enterprifing  fpirit  of  the  Scots. 
Among  them  they  have  begun  to  build  towns 
for  the  purpofe  of  extending  their  fiiheries, 
and  of  opening  new  fources  of  wealth 
and  induflry  in  the  furrounding  ocean. 
The  breed  of  cattle  and  fheep  has  been  care¬ 
fully  improved.  Premiums  are  inftituted 
for  this  purpofe,  and  for  encouraging  the 
growth  of  flax,  and  manufacturing  of  wool. 
Great  portions  of  barren  land  have  been  in- 
clofed,  and  planted  with  trees.  Every  mea- 
fure  has  been  adopted  which  can  advance 
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-hufbandry  or  commerce.  The  nation,  rou- 
fed  after  a  long  period  of  torpid  idlenefs 
and  flavery,  feems  to  be  actuated  by  one 
fpirit,  that  of  induftry  ;  a  fpirit  which  has 
begun  to  pervade  its  moft  inacceffible 
wilds. 

This  rapid  progrefs  of  improvement  in 
Scotland  muft  be  deemed  the  more  ex- 
traordinary,  as  the  former  ftate  of  that 
kingdom  feemed  by  no  means  to  forebode 
fo  happy  an  alteration.  Far  removed  from 
the  feat  of  government,  it  poffeffed  but  a 
fmall  fhare  of  circulating  cafh,  which  is 
the  fpring  of  bufinefs,  and  gives  energy  to 
all  the  efforts  of  commercial  nations.  A 
great  portion  of  the  rents  of  its  land  was 
continually  drained  away  to  the  capital,  in 
order  to  fupply  the  neceflities  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  who  were  invited  by  pleafure  or 
bufinefs  to  fpend  their  fortunes  in  that 
luxurious  city.  —  It  would  be  unjuft,  ■ 
therefore,  to  draw  any  inferences  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Scots,  from  the  appa- 
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rent  inferiority  of  their  wealth*  That 
can  only  become  generally  diffufed,  after 
a  long  and  fuccefsful  application  to  trade. 

At  the  time  of  the  acceffion  of  the  Stu¬ 
arts  to  the  Crown  of  England,  Scotland, 
by  its  frequent  wars  with  that  potent  king¬ 
dom,  was  comparatively  in  a  ftate  of  bar- 
barifm.  After  its  kings  were  called  to  the 
government  of  a  more  opulent  country, 
their  native  kingdom  enjoyed,  under  them, 
but  a  ftepfatlier’s  care.  Milled  by  the  re- 
prefentations  of  thofe  who  were  intrufted 
with  its  affairs,  and  actuated,  as  they  un¬ 
fortunately  were,  with  a  narrow  partiality 
for  particular  modes  of  worlhip,  that  fa¬ 
mily  laboured  at  innovations  in  the  ella- 
blilhed  religion  of  Scotland.  They  irritated 
the  clergy,  who,  in  their  turn,  roufed  the 
people  into  a  Hate  of  wild  and  ungovern¬ 
able  fanaticifm,  which  the  good  fenfe  and 
learning  of  fucceeding  times  have  never 
been  able  wholly  to  correct ;  and  which, 
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inltead  of  allowing  them  to  adopt  thofe 
improvements  which  were  begun  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  feveral  ages  hardly  left  them  any 
claim  to  be  confidered  as  rational  beings. 
Defpifing  every  neceflary  vocation  in  the 
prefent  life,  under  a  pretext  of  zeal  for  re¬ 
ligion,  and  of  holy  preparation  for  the  next, 
they  were  continually  engaged  in  covenant¬ 
ing,  preaching,  canting,  and  praying.  As 
the  great  body  of  the  people  would  never 
comply  with  the  rites  of  the  Epifcopal  wor- 
Ihip,  they  were  prevented  from  publicly 
meeting  in  their  religious  houfes.  They 
affembled,  therefore,  in  conventicles,  or 
retired  to  the  woods,  and  vented  their  rage 
againfl  government  in  prayers,  and  in  thole 
fpiritual  fongs  which  defcribed  the  afflic¬ 
tions  of  David  when  perfecuted  by  his 
enemies.  In  fiich  ghoftly  exercifes  would 
thefe  affemblies  continue  for  feveral  days 

t 

together.  Hence  that  gloomy,  morofe, 
and  unfociable  air  which  has  been  deemed 
peculiar  to  the  natives  of  this  country. 
Hence,  too,  their  attachment  to  that  pri*? 
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mitive  mode  of  teaching  religion  in  the 
field.  On  the  molt  folemn  feltival  of  their 
religion,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  feveral 
thoufands  of  the  lower  people  to  affemble 
together,  in  order  to  hear,  for  a  whole  day, 
the  extempore,  and,  as  they  believe,  in- 
ipired  effulions  of  their  fpiritual  guides, 
A  euftom  apparently  better  adapted  to 
encourage  enthufiafm,  than  to  promote 
virtue  ;  —  more  fubverfive  of  decency, 
than  conducive  to  indultry  or  good  or¬ 
der. 

While  the  zeal  and  fanaticifm  railed 
by  the  Proteftant  leaders  in  other  countries, 
where  they  fet  up  the  ftandard  of  revolt 
againft  Papal  ufurpation,  have  been  allowed 
gradually  to  fubfide,  or  have  been  fubdued 
by  reafon  ;  in  Scotland  they  ftill  burn  with 
almoft  meridian  warmth  ;  and,  amidft  all 
the  learning  and  knowledge  which  difi- 
tinguifh  the  eighteenth  century,  its  cler¬ 
gy  are  ftill  difputing  among  themfelves 
-  about 
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about  the  unintelligible  myfteries  of  faith, 
with  all  the  rancour  and  animofity  of  the 
barbarous  ages.  The  fe6ts,  into  which  the 
people  are  divided,  are  almoft  as  numerous 
as  the  counties,  and  are  incenfed  againft 
each  other  with  an  acrimony,  which  the 
power  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  or  the  dread 
of  Popery,  alone  can  reftrain.  —  cl 
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LETTER  VIIL 


THE  illiberal  fpirit  which  religion 
aflumes  in  Scotland,  begins  gradu¬ 
ally  to  fubfide ;  and  that  wild  enthufiaftn, 
of  which,  in  my  laft  letter,  I  attempted  to 
give  you  an  idea,  is  now  chiefly  confined 
to  the  dregs  of  the  people  in  manufacturing 
towns.  Still,  however,  this  nation  is  per¬ 
haps  a  whole  century  behind  in  that  ra¬ 
tional  and  manly  impartiality  which  ma- 
nifefts  itfelf  daily  in  our  National  Aflem- 
bly,  which  reflored  to  the  Jews  the  rights 
of  citizens,  and  which  decrees,  that  every 
office  in  the  ftate,  whether  civil  or  mili¬ 
tary,  {hall  be  equally  attainable  by  men  of 
all  perfuafions. 

I 
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An  incident  which  happened  only  a 
few  years  ago,  fully  demonflrates  the  deep 
hold  which  religious  bigotry  ftill  retains  of 
the  minds  of  this  people.  The  government 
of  Britain,  afhamed  of  thofe  rigorous  pe¬ 
nalties  againft  its  Catholic  fubjecfts,  which 
ftill  remained  to  the  difgrace  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  and  animated  with  the  generous 
purpofe  of  extending  toleration  to  all  reli¬ 
gious  fe6ts,  carried  through  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  Romanifts.  In  England,  and 
particularly  in  Ireland,  the  Catholics  are 
numerous  ;  yet  in  thefe  kingdoms  the  mea- 
fure  was  univerfally  approved.  In  this 
country  they  are  fo  inconliderable  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  fo  peaceable  in  their  deportment, 
that  their  freedom  could  not  poflibly  oc- 
cafion  any  reafonable  alarm  for  the  efta- 
bliihed  religion.  Here,  however,  bigotry 
armed  the  people  with  the  fury  of  incen¬ 
diaries.  Tumults  fomented  by  fanaticifm 
feemed  to  fhake  the  throne,  and  compelled 
the  legiflature  to  repeal  a  ftatute  that  had 
been  dictated  by  reafon,  juftice,  and  hu¬ 
manity.  Here  the  Pope  is  antichrift ;  his 
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religion  the  whore  of  Babylon,  fraught 
with  ten  thoufand  abominations  ;  and  the 
celebration  of  mafs  is  a  more  formidable 
alarm,  than  the  hoftile  invaiion  of  a  veteran 
army. 

In  this  manner  did  a  people,  who  juftify 
their  revolt  from  the  Catholic  perfuafion 
on  account  of  its  cruel  and  intolerant  Spi¬ 
rit,  openly  ftand  forth,  in  the  eye  of  all 
Europe,  the  inglorious  advocates  of  bigotry 
and  perfecution.  They  lately  beheld  a 
king  of  France  inviting  a  Proteftant  to  an 
important  ftation  in  his  councils,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  unanimous  wifhes  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  millions  of  Catholics  :  A  meafure 
which,  had  it  been  at  the  fame  period  ad¬ 
opted  by  the  king  of  Britain,  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  hurled  him  from  his 
throne.  Yet  the  Scots  declaim  indis¬ 
criminately  againfl  the  bigotry  of  Catho¬ 
lics,  and  call  themfelves  reformed. 

Thus  the  hiftory  of  every  age,  and  the 
experience  of  every  country,  tend  to  con¬ 
firm 
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firm  this  melancholy  truth,  that  of  all 
paflions  the  religious  one  is  the  mod  dan¬ 
gerous  to  civil  government.  On  the  flight- 
eft  irritation,  it  is  ever  ready  to  break  out, 
and  ftifle  the  ftrongeft  fentiments  of  bene¬ 
volence,  and  to  fubvert  every  principle  of 
order.  There  is  one  inftance  among  the 
Scots  in  which  it  difplays  itfelf  in  a  much 
more  harmlefs  manner ;  that  is,  in  the  lift- 
lefs  aufterity  with  which  they  obferve  Sun¬ 
day.  Till  within  thefe  few  years,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  all  the  towns,  except  during 
the  hours  of  public  worfhip,  kept  them- 
felves  clofely  pent  up  in  their  chambers  ; 
and,  by  indolence,  {lander,  and  prayer, 
fanclified,  as  they  imagined,  that  facred 
day.  Except  while  walking  to  church,  a 
ftillnefs  pervaded  the  ftreets,  like  the  dead 
of  night :  At  times  interrupted,  and  ren¬ 
dered  more  folemn  by  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  finging  of  pfalms. 

Impressed  fo  ftrongly  by  religious  confi- 
d,erations,  you  will  perhaps  imagine,  that 
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thefe  people  are  diflinguiflied  by  fobriety 
and  integrity  of  manners. — But  alas !  fiich 
is  the  weaknefs  and  inconfiftency  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  that  morality  feldom  in  any 
country  makes  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
common  people  ;  and  it  is  generally  never 
at  a  lower  ebb,  than  when  pretenfions  to 
fan£lity  are  high.  To  intemperance  the 
Scots  have  been  notorioufly  addicted  ;  and, 
although  that  vice  begins  to  wear  out  of 
fafiiion,  it  feems  {till  to  be  “  the  fin  which 
mod  eafily  befets  them.”  Among  the 
higher  ranks,  you  meet  with  all  that  can¬ 
dour  and  integrity  which  is  infeparable 
from  a  man  of  honour  :  Among  the  lower 
clafs,  which  is  the  religious,  thefe  virtues 
have  never  been  remarkably  confpicuous. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  deemed  furprifing  :  the 
irregularities  and  vices  of  other  men  may 
proceed  from  weaknefs  or  temptation ;  a 
Scotchman  may  defend  his  from  principle. 
The  articles 'of  his  faith  were  drawn  up  and 
eftablifhed  in  the  midft  of  a  civil  war,  du¬ 
ring  a  period  of  grofs  fanaticifm  and  bar* 
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barity ;  they  are  by  confequence  Arongly 
marked  with  abfurdity.  Their  doctrines, 
of  abfolute  decrees,  and  of  arbitrary  elec¬ 
tion  of  finners  ;  of  their  converfion  by  the 
impulfes  of  irrefiAible  grace  ;  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  human  actions  ;  of  the  Trinity  and 
fatisfaclion  ;  are  certainly  the  grofleA  in- 
fults  on  the  under  Aanding.  d  If  thefe  were, 
what  they  never  will  be,  made  a  Uriel  rule 
of  adlion,  they  would  completely  level  all 
diAindlion  between  virtue  and  vice,  and 
open  a  door  to  the  greateA  profligacy.  Such 
is  their  boafted  vidlory  of  reafon  over  the 
eflablilhed  religion  of  the  reft  of  Europe  ! 
Where  the  clergy  deal  in  profound  my  Ae¬ 
ries,  and  preach  abfurdity,  the  people  mud 
always  be  ignorant ;  and  ignorance  is  a 
powerful  ingredient  in  fanaticifm. 

The  fir  A  innovators  in  religion  in  Scot¬ 
land  did  all  that  could  be  expelled  from 
men  in  their  circumAances.  They  had 
two  parts  to  perform,  neither  of  them  free 
from  difficulty.  As  far  as  they  attacked 
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eftablifhed  opinions,  they  defended  th tit 
condudt  by  an  appeal  to  reafon ;  and  pled 
before  her  tribunal  the  liberty  of  con- 
fcience  :  But  they  no  fooner  began  to  lay 
down  their  own  religious  principles,  than 
they  aflumed  the  narrow  and  bigotted  fpi- 
rit  of  the  age ;  and  denied  to  others  that 
liberty  which  they  had  fo  lately  claimed 
to  themfelves.  The  reformers  in  Scotland 
had  not  well  eftablifhed  their  tenets,  by 
the  legiflature  of  the  kingdom,  till  they 
perfuaded  it  to  inflicft  the  fame  fevere  pe¬ 
nalties  on  the  former  religion  which  they 
themfelves  had  fo  lately  felt.  Their  pofte- 
rity  continue  to  enforce  their  opinions  on 
each  other,  as  far  as  they  are  permitted  by 
the  civil  magiftrate,  with  all  that  .furious 
zeal  which  rendered  the  Catholic  clergy  fo 
juftly  odious.  This  will  in  fome  mealure 
account  for  that  mixture  of  reafon  and  ab-  * 
furdity,  of  liberality  and  bigotry,  fo  ob- 
fervable  in  the  eftablifhed  dodtrines  of  this 
country  ;  and  alfo  for  that  obftinate  zeal 
with  which  thefe  ftill  continue  to  be  de¬ 
fended. 
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The  religious  ideas  here  taken  notice  of, 
and  that  unjuftifiable  conduct  to  which 
they  give  rife,  are  confined  to  the  loweft 
clafs  of  the  people,  and  to  the  more  illite¬ 
rate  part  of  the  clergy.  You  will  mod  e- 
gregioufly  err,  fhould  you  apply  the  de- 
fcription  to  the  whole  of  the  ecclefiafticai 
order.  There  are  many  individuals  of 
that  body  of  men,  whofe  characters  are  of 
the  higheft  worth  and  refpedlability.  Their 
writings,  which  have  been  tranflated  into 
almoft  every  language  of  Europe,  you 
yourfelf  have  read ;  and  can  therefore  tefti- 
fy  how  much  they  have  contributed  to  ad¬ 
orn  literature.  Their  compofitions  in  phi- 
lofophy,  morals,  and  hiftory,  have,  in  point 
of  merit,  never  perhaps  been  furpafled  by 
any,  and  muft  be  ranked  by  pofterity  among 
the  moll  fuccefsful  attempts  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  Nei¬ 
ther  their  learning  nor  example,  however, 
has  yet  been  able  to  banifh  entirely  that  en- 
thufiaftic  fpirit,  which  has,  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  been  the  chara&eriftic  of  the 
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vulgar.  Satisfied  with  difcovering  truth 
themfelves,  they  have  ufed  no  ftrenuous 
efforts  to  reform  the  multitude,  which 
they  fuppofe  muft  always  be  governed  by 
groifer  iy  Items  of  my  fiery  and  error. 
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LETTER  IX. 


I  AM  the  more  particular  in  defcribing 
the  fentiments  of  the  Scots  with  regard 
to  religion,  becaufe  many  of  our  country¬ 
men  imagine,  that,  in  their  religious  efta- 
blifhment,  that  people  have  fo  nearly  attain¬ 
ed  perfedlion,  that  they  merit  indifcrimi- 
nate  imitation  in  forming  our  new  confti- 
tution.  The  mediocrity  of  the  livings  of 
the  clergy,  the  equality  of  their  rank  and 
authority,  and  particularly  the  caution  of 
the  legiflature  in  circumfcribing  the  jurif- 
di£tion  of  the  eccleliaftical  courts,  are  the 
circumftances  which  perhaps  tend  moft  to 
recommend  it ;  yet,  even  in  thefe  particu¬ 
lars,  it  ought  to  be  followed  with  great 
caution  and  referve.  The  adoption  of  its 
tormlefs  worfhip,  of  the  unintelligible 
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dogmas  of  its  faith,  would  perhaps  be  to 
remedy  one  evil  at  the  expence  of  a  great¬ 
er. 

That  enthufiafm  of  the  people,  which 
has  hitherto  proved  the  principal  bar  to  their 
improvement,  feems  deeply  interwoven 
with  the  conftitution  of  the  church.  Pro¬ 
voked  by  the  licentious  morals,  and  per¬ 
haps  hill  more  irritated  by  the  feverity  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  their  firft  reformers 
feem  to  have  eagerly  adopted  whatever  was 
moft  contrary  to  the  former  perfuafion. 
The  nation  feconded  their  views.  The  for¬ 
mer  mode  of  worftiip  appeared  burdened 
with  too  many  repetitions,  and  an  excefs 
of  pomp,  which  did  not  fufficiently  intereft 
the  heart.  They  therefore  abandoned  all 
form,  and  indulged  the  wildeft  flights  of 
the  imagination.  While  mens  minds  were 
overheated  in  the  conteft,  thefe  were  recei¬ 
ved  as  the  fudden  illapfes  of  the  fpirit.  By 
thus  abandoning  all  form  in  public  wor¬ 
fhip,  a  wide  field  is  left  open  to  the  incur- 
fions  of  fanaticifm ;  a  field  in  which  too 
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many  of  the  clergy  ftill  range  with  raptu¬ 
rous  delight. 

But  the  chief  caufe  of  the  religious  fu¬ 
ry  of  the  people  perhaps  arifes  from  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  livings  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  manner  of  their  appointment.  Origi¬ 
nally  fmall,  the  livings  of  the  Scots  clergy, 
from  the  rapid  decreafe  of  the  value  of  mo¬ 
ney  in  that  country,  have  become  an  ina¬ 
dequate  fupport  for  a  perfon  of  liberal  e- 
ducation.  Such  a  man,  therefore,  will  de- 
fert  the  church  for  a  profeflion  of  better 
emolument.  A  confiderable  portion  of  the 
clergy  are  from  this  circumftance  men  of 
low  birth,  who,  by  the  fruits  of  their  own 
induftry,  have  been  able  to  purchafe  a  ve¬ 
ry  fcanty  education,  and  that  not  till  after 
they  have  arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood. 
After  their  appointment  to  the  church, 
thefe  perfons  muft  of  neceffity  herd  with 
the  vulgar,  whofe  habits  and  fentiments  fo 
nearly  refemble  their  own.  Among  them 
they  fodn  reaffume  all  thofe  wild  and  my- 
fterious  notions  which  are  infeparable  from 
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that  rank  of  life,  and  which  their  narrow 
education  had  but  partially  corrected. 
Hence  all  the  polemical  divinity  and  en- 
thuliaftic  notions  of  the  laft  century  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  retailed  among  the  believing 
multitude.  Moral  duties  are  neglected, 
herefies  are  condemned,  religious  zeal  and 
bigotry  are  perpetuated  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  to  another. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  clergy 
tends  chiefly  to  increafe  this  dangerous 
evil.  At  the  firft  rife  of  the  Proteftant  re¬ 
ligion  its  teachers  were  but  few,  and  ill  in¬ 
formed.  They  travelled  over  the  country, 
and  preached  where-ever  they  were  moft 
fate  and  acceptable.  During  fome  fucceed- 
ing  periods,  the  people  were  allowed  to 
chufe  or  appoint  them  themfelves.  They 
had  no  other  fubfiftence  but  the  precari¬ 
ous  benefactions  of  their  hearers.  When 
the  right  of  patronage  was  again  be¬ 
lt  owed  on  proprietors,  the  parifhioners 
were  (till  permitted  to  join  with  him 
in  inviting  their  pallor.  This  form,  which 
has  now  neither  meaning  nor  validity,  is 
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{till  retained  in  the  fettlement  of  preachers* 
It  holds  out  to  the  people  a  falfe  idea  of 
their  own  rights  in  this  matter,  which  has 
often  been  the  caufe  of  the  mo  ft  dan¬ 
gerous  infurre&ions.  In  manufacturing 
towns, whofe  inhabitants  are,  in  general,  illi¬ 
terate  and  fanatical,  this  tumultuary  fpirit 
of  the  people  is  increafed  from  the  coinci¬ 
dence  of  their  fentiments,  the  greatnefs  of 
their  numbers.  There  they  are  inftigated 
too  by  that  clafs  of  the  clergy  I  have  al¬ 
ready  defcribed.  There  they  either  boldly 
ufurp  the  power  of  chufing  the  paftor,  or 
intimidate  the  patron  to  the  dereliction  of 
his  rights.  In  either  cafe,  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  the  incumbent  are  the  fame.  He 
finds  it  prudent  to  flatter  thofe  extravagan¬ 
ces  to  which  he  owes  his  living ;  and  to 
preach  thofe  grofs  abfurdities  from  which 
he  derives  his  confequence  and  popularity. 
Thus  the  zeal  of  the  people,  and  fanata- 
cifm  of  the  clergy,  reciprocally  foment 
and  increafe  each  other.  The  example  of 
the  towns  is  foon  followed  in  the  country; 
a  religious  fervour  burns  throughout  the 
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whole  nation,  and  ingroffes  every  other 
paflion.  Commerce  and  agriculture  are 
objects  of  fecondary  confideration  among 
men  who  view  themfelves  as  advocates  in  the 
caufe  of  Heaven,  or  foldiers  enlifted  under 
the  banners  of  Chrift.  The  fpirit  of  liber¬ 
ty  itfelf  is  extinguifhed  by  thus  receiving 
a  falfe  and  unworthy  direction. 

\ 

The  grievances  of  patronage  have,  in 
Scotland,  long  been  the  fertile  topic  of  po¬ 
pular  declamation.  Oppofition  to  it,  is  al- 
moft  the  only  fentiment  of  liberty  which 
their  bofoms  feel :  an  obje<5t,  equally  un- 
juftifiable  in  the  purfuit,  and  ufelefsin  the 
attainment.  Can  any  thing  be  more  un- 
reafonable,  than  difturbing  a  religious  fo- 
ciety,  to  which  you  are  not  bound  to  ad¬ 
here  ?  Can  any  purpofe  be  more  ufelefs  or 
inexpedient,  than  filling  the  church  with 
an  illiterate  clergy,  who  defpife  reafon,  and 
difcourage  virtue?  Every  Scotfman  who 
diflikes  the  eftablifliment,  is  allowed  to  fe- 
parate  from  it,  and  to  chufe  whatever  pal- 
tor  he  pleafes.  And  provided  he  is  guilty 
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of  no  overt  adt  of  immorality,  he  may 
himfelf  preach  the  wildeft  reveries  that 
ever  diftempered  the  human  imagina¬ 
tion. 

A  malady  thus  extenfive,  and  of  fo  long 
duration,  has  become  inveterate  and  ha¬ 
bitual.  It  can  only  be  completely  remo¬ 
ved  by  a  more  general  increafe  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  a  more  liberal  fpirit  in  the  peo¬ 
ple,  which  may  give  their  genius  a  dif¬ 
ferent  direction.  This  fpirit  has  already 
begun  to  charadlerife  the  nation.  The 
more  alarming  fymptoms  of  fanaticifm 
might  be  alleviated,  were  patrons  unani- 
moufly  refoived  to  forego  a  little  populari¬ 
ty,  and,  in  the  choice  of  the  clergy,  to 
confult  the  interefts  of  religion  and  learn¬ 
ing.  By  promoting  men  of  moderation 
and  literature,  they  might  allay  thofe  tu¬ 
mults  which  threaten  the  fubveriion  of  or¬ 
der,  and  the  abolition  of  their  own  rights. 

.  The  power  of  the  ecclefiaftical  Courts, 
which,  with  regard  to  laymen,  as  above 
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hinted,  is  extremely  limited,  is  (till,  per* 
haps,  too  extenfive  over  their  own  members. 
They  poflefs  over  them  the  powers  of  cen- 
fure,  fufpenfion,  and  deprivation  of  office. 
From  the  flow  and  litigious  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  thefe  courts,  the  crimes  and  ir¬ 
regularities  of  the  clergy  make  a  great 
noife  over  the  whole  nation,  although 
they  are,  in  general,  a  moil  orderly  and 
inoffenfive  body  of  men.  Smaller  inftan- 
ces  of  mifcondudl,  which,  in  any  other 
member  of  the  community,  would  pafs 
wholly  unnoticed,  may  here  fubjedt  a 
clergyman’s  character  to  be  canvafled  in  a 
National  Aflembly  of  the  church  for  feve- 
ral  years.  When  this  unfortunately  hap¬ 
pens  to  any  individual,  the  ill-fated  defen¬ 
dant  becomes,  whether  innocent  or  guilty, 
wholly  ufelefs  to  fociety,  and  for  ever  infa¬ 
mous.  Were  the  fame  courts  only  to  take 
cognifance  of  the  clergy,  to  which  the  reft 
of  the  fociety  is  amenable ;  the  good  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  order  would  be  more  remedi¬ 
ed,  and  the  interefts  of  religion  lefs  ma< 
terially  injured  by  holding  up  its  teachers 
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as  the  mod  profligate  characters  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  A  few  petty  delinquencies,  not  pu- 
niihable  otherwife,  would  not  draw  upon 
the  whole  order  the  contempt  and  odium 
of  the  nation. 


\ 
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LETTER  X. 

ANOTHER  branch  of  ecclefiaftical 
power  ufurped  by  priefts,  the  moft 
dangerous  ever  eftablilhed  among  men,  is, 
happily  for  the  honour  of  Scotland,  great¬ 
ly  limited  in  that  kingdom  ;  that  is,  the 
power  of  judging  of  the  orthodoxy  of  opi¬ 
nions,  and  of  condemning  and  punifliing 
herefy.  This  bold  incroachment  on  the 
prerogative  of  Omnifcience,  has,  beyond  all 
comparifon,  produced  more  mifchief  and 
mifery  to  man  than  the  moft  wicked  of  all 
his  inventions.  It  has  difgraced  a  religion 
of  peace,  by  rendering  it  a  fource  of  conten¬ 
tion  ;  it  has  deftroyed  the  bleffings  of  free¬ 
dom,  by  rendering  reafon  itfelf  a  curfe ; 
and,  in  every  Chriftian  country,  it  has  led 
men  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  each  other’s 
blood.  The  abufes  and  cruelties  to  which 
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this  dangerous  power  has  been  applied  will 
be  read,  and  contemplated  with  horror,  as 
long  as  the  world  fhall  endure ;  So  uniform¬ 
ly  pernicious  have  been  its  effedls,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftate  in  which  this  Angle 
power  is  left,  a  nation  is  either  profperous 
and  happy,  or  flavifh  and  miferable. 

With  regard  to  the  religious  opinions 
of  laymen,  the  power  of  the  church  feems 
here  to  be  altogether  annihilated.  Its  de- 
cifions  being  followed  with  no  civil  effects, 
are  held  in  univerfal  contempt,  and  are 
therefore  difufed.  But  with  a  clergyman 
the  cafe  is  very  different.  If,  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  that  duty  he  owes  to  his  con- 
fcience,  to  his  religion,  and  his  country, 
he  venture  to  embrace  any  opinion  that 
may  appear  contrary  to  the  received  doc¬ 
trines,  the  fanatical  rage  is  kindled,  a  pro- 
fecution  is  commenced,  and  an  univerfal 
clamour  raifed  againft  him  among  the  ig¬ 
norant  multitude.  After  a  long  train  of 
wrangling  and  the  moft  virulent  conten¬ 
tion,  he  is  deprived  of  his  benefice,  or  for- 
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ced  to  the  ftill  more  degrading  alternative, 
of  figning  a  folemn  recantation  of  his  opi¬ 
nions. 

The  power  of  judging  of  herefy  thus 
becomes  a  dangerous  inftrument,  in  the 
hands  of  an  illiterate  clergy,  of  difturbing 
the  peace  of  fociety,  and  of  exciting  popu¬ 
lar  tumults.  It  is  an  engine  which  they 
leldom  fail  to  employ  againft  any  of  their 
brethren,  whofe  genius  and  talents  have 
raifed  their  envy.  It  is  the  grand  expedi¬ 
ent  by  which  a  fanatic  raifes  his  own  po¬ 
pularity;  and  diredls  the  odium  of  the 
mob  againft  his  enemies.  In  every  fociety 
there  will  be  fome  whofe  humane,  benevo¬ 
lent  fentiments  will  overcome  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  popular  creeds.  Led  by  thefe  feel¬ 
ings,  fuch  will  fupport  the  perfecuted,  and 
therefore  will  be  alfo  held  up  to  the  mob 
as  dangerous  innovators,  whofe  dodtrines 
they  ought  to  deteft  and  cautioufly  fliun  *. 

Thus 

*  II  leur  falloit  detejler  et  eviter  Us  doltrlnes . 

The  Author  feems  to  have  omitted  the  principal  caufe 
of  all  thofc  evils  which  he  here  paints  in  fuch  Itrong  co¬ 
lours. 
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Thus  a  clergy,  many  individuals  of* 
which,  by  their  genius  and  tafte,  have  acU 
orned  every  branch  of  literature,  are  effec¬ 
tually  barred  from  all  difquifitions  in  reli-^ 
gion.  All  improvement  there  is  precluded 
by  a  blind  attachment  to  fyftem.  The 
grofs  ideas  of  an  illiterate  age  are  entailed 

lours,  and  that  is,  the  admiffion  of  low  and  illiterate  per- 
fons,  as  elders,  into  the  inferior  church-courts.  Prefby- 
teri.es  are  the  courts  where  herefy  is  commonly  tried  in  the 
firft  inftance.  One  half  of  the  members  are  taken  from  the 
loom  or  the  plough.  Should  thefe  be  joined  by  a  fingle 
clergyman,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  direct  every  pro¬ 
ceeding.  For  fome  time  after  the  Reformation,  the  elders, 
who  are  a  part  of  our  ecclefiaftical  courts,  were,  in  point 
of  rank  and  learning,  the  firft  chara&ers  in  the  nation. 
Into  fuch  difrefpeft  has  that  ufeful  office  now  fallen,  that 
in  the  inferior  courts  it  is  commonly  filled  by  the  moil  ig¬ 
norant  clafs  of  the  community.  When  a  peafant  or  me¬ 
chanic  is  called  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  book  he  never 
read ;  to  decide  controverfies,  the  very  names  of  which  hp 
never  underftood ;  and  to  determine  the  true  obje&s  of 
faith,  in  matters  which  he  is  not  able  to  comprehend,  the 
confequences  need  not  furprife  us  :  The  reputation  of  the 
mod  pious  and  learned  clergy  cannot  be  fecure ;  the  creed 
of  the  nation  muft  be  ill  digefted ;  and  the  orthodox  faith 
become  a  fofter  name  for  abfurdity  and  error. 
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on  all  its  pofterity,  and  error  is  rendered 
both  unavoidable  and  perpetual. 

It  is  ftrange  that  in  Great  Britain,  the 
favourite  refidence  of  fcience  and  of  liber¬ 
ty,  the  fame  folemn  farce,  in  defence  of 
fyftem,  which,  on  the  publication  of  our 
holy  religion,  difgraced  the  declining  caufe 
of  Paganifm,  fhould  continue  to  be  adled  at 
the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
prejudices  of  the  people  are  the  demagogue’s 
lupport ;  their  applaufe  is  the  grofs  nutri¬ 
ment  by  which  his  vanity  is  fed.  To  pre- 
ferve  thefe,  he  profelTes  a  high  veneration 
for  the  myfteries  of  their  creed ;  and  exalts 
them  with  all  the  powers  of  his  oratory, 
except  in  fo  far  as  thefe  are  applied  to  the 
abufe  of  his  oppofers.  There  is  record¬ 
ed,  in  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Apoftles, 
an  incident  exadtly  parallel  to  what  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  Scotland,  when  the 
General  Aifembly  of  the  Church  meets, 
as  it  did  laft  year,  to  pafs  judgement  on  a 
heretic.  We  are  there  told,  that  one  Deme* 
trius,  a  filverfmith,  a  votary  of  Paganifm, 
defended  his  fuperftition,  by  arguments 
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and  motives,  which  will  illuftrate  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  views  of  too  great  a  part  of  the 
clergy.  Perceiving  the  tendency  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apoftles  to  abolifh  the 
eftablifhed  fuperftition,  and  along  with 
it  the  profits  of  his  trade,  he  convened 
his  fellow  craftfmen,  and  employed  eve¬ 
ry  argument  which  might  roufe  their  ap- 
prehenfions,  or  inflame  their  rage,  againft 
thefe  innovators.  w  Ye  know,”  fays  he, 
lt  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth.” 
He  takes  care  alfo  to  difplay  the  impiety  of 
the  Apoftles  doctrines,  that  he  might  kin¬ 
dle  the  religious  zeal  of  his  brethren  of  the 
hammer.  He  therefore  adds,  “  Not  only 
is  our  craft  in  danger  of  being  fet  at 
nought,  but  alfo  the  temple  of  the  great 
goddefs  Diana  will  be  defpifed,  and  all 
*  her  magnificence  deftroyed.”  To  raife 
the  religious  paffion  ftill  higher,  he  does 
not  forget  to  remind  them  how  univerfally 
this  Diana  was  adored.  This  addrefs  pro¬ 
duced  the  defired  effect;  an  effect  with 
which  it  ftill  feldom  fails  to  be  accompanied. 
u  When  they  heard  thefe  things,  they  were 
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<c  filled  with  wrath,  and  cried  out,  Great 
“  is  Diana  of  the  Ephefians.”  This  out¬ 
cry  of  the  craftfmen  foon  alarmed  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  u  The  whole 
“  city  was  in  an  uproar  and  confufion;” 
though,  we  are  told,  “  the  greater  part  of 
<c  them  did  not  know  for  what  purpofe 
u  they  were  gathered  together.” 

This  is  a  favourite  fcene  with  the  Scots 
craftfmen ;  a  fcene  which,  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  they  have  reprefented  with 
little  variation,  and  with  what  ufeful  luc- 
cefs,  their  hiftory  bears  the  moll  ample 
teftimony.  Nor  has  their  experience  of  the 
dreadful  tragedies  to  which  it  has  been  the 
prologue,  yet  fully  expofed  the  deteftable 
characters  of  the  aClors.  Every  candid  and 
well  informed  fpeCtator,  however,  is  in* 
wardly  convinced,  that  thefe  interefted  bi¬ 
gots,  who  thus  come  forward  as  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  piety,  and  the  pillars  of  the  ortho^ 
dox  faith,  have  been  bred  in  the  fhop  of 
Demetrius,  rather  than  the  fchool  of  Jelus. 

Whenever  their  Diana  is  attacked,  and 
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fhown  to  be  an  idol  fubftituted  in  the  room 
of  the  true  objedl  of  worfhip,  “  thefe  mo- 
“  dern  filverfmiths  are  full  of  wrath.” 
Under  the  cloak  of  religious  zeal,  they 
create  an  uproar,  by  extolling  their  god- 
defs,  and  proving  her  divinity  from  this 
unanfwerable  argument,  that  ffie  is  wor- 
fhipped  by  great  numbers. 

By  this  jurifdidtion  of  the  clergy  over 
the  dodtrines  of  their  brethren,  the  beft  of 
men  are  brought  under  the  power  of  the 
worft.  By  perpetuating  the  errors  of  a 
barbarous  fyftem,  all  men  of  education  and 
rank  are  difgufted  with  the  religion  of 
their  country.  It  will  always  be  as  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  human  mind  to  feparate  true 
religion  from  the  unfeemly  garb  ffie  is 
made  to  wear,  as  to  diftinguiffi  a  venera¬ 
ble  character  under  a  ludicrous  drefs.  In 
this  country,  therefore,  that  clafs  of  men 
begin  almoft  wholly  to  abandon  public 
worffiip,  which  enthuliafm  has  rendered 
ridiculous  ;  and  to  defpife  thofe  dodtrines, 
the  abfurdity  of  which  have  Ihocked  their 
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underftanding.  To  fuppofe  that  a  man 
of  inquiry  in  Scotland  pays  any  regard  to 
revelation,  will  hardly  be  deemed  a  com¬ 
pliment.  To  prefume  that  he  believes  the 
orthodox  notions  of  the  ftridler  clergy,  will 
be  received  as  the  greateft  infult  to  his  un¬ 
derftanding.  Many  individuals  of  this 
clafs  therefore  launch  into  the  dark  and 
joylefs  depths  of  Atheifm ;  a  fyftem,  the 
principles  of  which  are  too  wild  and  un¬ 
certain  to  prove  an  adequate  lupport  of  vir¬ 
tue.  But  the  generality  of  men  of  fortune, 
poflefling  lefs  thought  and  erudition,  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  indulging  an  unre- 
ftrained  licence  of  behaviour  :  They  ridi¬ 
cule  the  fyftems  of  their  country,  without 
fubftituting  in  their  room  any  fober  rules 
for  the  diredlion  of  life.  In  a  word,  the 
eftablifhed  faith  of  this  church,  among  the 
higher  ranks,  is  as  fincerely  defpifed,  as, 
among  the  lower  orders,  it  is  implicitly  re¬ 
ceived.  The  confequences  of  thele  ex¬ 
tremes  are  pernicious  to  both.  The  one 
clafs  flies  from  religion  with  difguft ;  the 
other  delpifes  morality  as  unneceflary. 

The 
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The  errors  of  both  arife  from  the  fame 
caufe,  an  obftinate  adherence  of  the  fana¬ 
tical  clergy  to  the  dogmas  of  an  antiqua¬ 
ted  creed,  which  does  not  enforce  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  virtue,  nor  accommodate  itfelf 
to  the  rational  ideas  of  an  enlightened  age. 
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LETTER  XI. 


HAVING  given  you  in  fome  former 
letters  a  fhort  delineation  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  policy  of  Scotland,  I  {hall  in 
the  prefent  offer  you  my  ideas  of  the  civil 
government  of  this  kingdom.  Since  the 
union,  the  fame  legiflative  and  executive 
powers  pervade  the  whole  empire.  In 
the  government  of  Britain,  there  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  to  commend,  and  even 
to  admire.  In  forming  a  new  conflitu- 
tion,  however,  there  are  feveral  inftitu- 
tions  which  would  not  perhaps  fuit  the 
genius  of  a  different  people  ;  and  thefe  it 
would  be  rafli  to  imitate.  So  long  as  hu¬ 
man  nature  continues  imperfect,  all  go¬ 
vernments  mufl  fhare  that  imperfe6tion. 
The  conftitution  of  Britain,  which  has 
1  •  .  long 
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long  been  the  boaft  of  that  kingdom,  and 
the  envy  of  fome  other  nations  of  Europe, 
feems  in  fome  refpeits  ill-fuited  to  fecure 
the  moil  important  end  of  government. 
The  nobility  and  reprefentatives  of  the  com¬ 
mons,  by  carrying  on  their  deliberations  in 
feparate  chambers,  multiply  the  forms,  and 
muft  in  all  cafes  protrait  the  operations  of 
the  legiflature  ;  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
having  fo  ample  a  controul  over  the  exe¬ 
cutive  part  of  the  government,  muft  often 
defeat  its  meafures.  Accordingly,  the  con- 
ftitution  of  Britain  has  generally  been 
allowed  to  be  ill-fuited  to  the  purpofes  of 
war  and  defence.  Although  no  nation 
ought  to  be  eafily  led  into  war,  yet  none 
can  long  ftibfift  that  is  not  prepared  to  meet 
it  when  it  arrives.  Incapable  either  of  fe- 
crecy  or  difpatch,  all  the  late  wars  of  the 
Britifh  have  been  as  unfuccefsful  in  their 
commencement,  as  their  conclufion  has 
been  glorious. 

It  remains,  therefore,  a  problem  to  be 
folved  by  the  prefent  conduit  of  France, 
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whether,  in  a  moft  improved  ftate  of  focie- 
t y,  and  in  the  moft  enlightened  age  of  the 
world,  a  government  may  not  be  formed 
luperior  to  any  that  has  ever  yet  been  beheld 
among  men.  Should  we  fully  avail  our- 
felves  of  our  advantages,  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  greater  than  ever  were  enjoyed  by 
any  people  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  we  may 
reafonably  indulge  the  moft  pleaiing  hopes. 
The  inconvenience,  at  leaft,  I  have  here  taken 
notice  of,  feems  to  be  fully  removed,  by  the 
noble  and  fuccefsful  {land  made  by  our  re- 
prefentatives,  when  they  carried  the  refo- 
lution,  that  all  the  orders  of  the  ftate  ftiould 
deliberate  in  one  body. 

The  fteps  by  which  the  conftitution  of 
Scotland  arrived  at  its  prefent  form  are  lin¬ 
gular,  and  worthy  of  notice.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  remarked,  that  this  country  remain¬ 
ed  in  a  ftate  of  rudenefs  and  barbarifm  till 
a  period  confiderably  later  than  any  of 
its  neighbours  :  That,  in  the  courfe  of  half 
a  century,  it  fuddenly  emerged  from  its 
wretchednefs,  and  reached  a  ftate  of  im¬ 
provement 
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provement  which  juftly  entitles  it  to  be 
ranked  among  the  mod  enlightened  na¬ 
tions.  This  fudden  alteration  appears  to 
have  arifen,  not  fo  much  from  any  peculiar 
energy  in  the  genius  of  the  people,  as  from 
its  union  with  a  nation  already  in  full  pof- 
feffion  of  wealth  and  freedom.  Other  na¬ 
tions  have  owed  their  civilization  to  the 
gradual  progrefs  of  induftry  and  perfe- 
verance.  The  Scots  may,  by  this  event, 
be  faid  to  have  received  theirs  by  bequeft. 
At  once  admitted  to  all  the  bleflings  of  a 
happy  conftitution,  and  obliged  to  mingle 
with  a  people  far  more  wealthy  and  im¬ 
proved,  they  readily  applied  themfelves  to 
the  fame  arts,  from  which  thefe  derived 
fuch  important  advantages.  In  this  they 
had  indolence  and  poverty  alone  to  com¬ 
bat.  They  needed  not  to  make  any  new 
experiment.  It  was  fufficient  fervilely 
to  imitate  what  they  beheld  already  fuc- 
cefsfully  pradlifed.  Thus  every  order  of 
the  community  was  induced  fuddenly  to 
change  its  habits  and  mode  of  living. 
Some  of  the  mod  exorbitant  privileges  of 
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the  ariftocracy  were  at  once  aboliffied. 
Thefe,  for  many  centuries,  had  been  the 
infurmountable  bar  to  all  improvement. 
Formerly  every  nobleman  fhut  himfelf  up 
in  his  caftle,  and  fpent  the  produce  of  his 
eftate  in  rude  hofpitality.  He  feldom  faw 
an  equal,  hardly  acknowledged  any  fupe- 
rior.  He  maintained  feveral  hundreds  of 
idle  and  profligate  retainers,  who  at  once 
gratified  his  pride,  and  ferved  the  purpofes 
of  war  and  devaftation.  The  fortified 
caftle^  of  thefe  petty  tyrants  are  ftill  to  be 
feen,  as  you  travel  through  the  country, 
affording  to  the  people  a  monument  of  the 
hoftile  barbarifm  of  their  anceftors,  and  a 
ftriking  contrail  to  the  elegant  manfions  of 
their  more  induftrious  and  peaceable  pof- 
terity.  Immured  within  thefe  melancholy 
dungeons,  and  fupported  by  his  needy  ban¬ 
ditti,  the  haughty  chieftain  indulged  in  ra¬ 
pine,  and  bid  defiance  to  government. 

As  it  was  not  from  a  principle  of  gene- 
rofity,  but  from  pride  and  ambition,  that 
the  barons  were  led  to  maintain  fo  many 
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followers,  the  union  with  England  no 
fooner  gave  thofe  paflions  a  new  objedl  and 
direction,  than  thefe  followers  were  univer- 
fally  difmiffed.  A  pair  of  diamond  buckles, 
an  expenfive  equipage  or  piece  of  furniture, 
confumed  the  revenue  which  formerly  had 
maintained  fome  hundreds  of  people.  Thefe 
objects  in  England  had  already  become 
the  marks  of  rank  and  diftindtion  ;  and,  in 
the  purchafe  of  thefe,  the  pride  of  the  no¬ 
bility  rendered  them  no  lefs  felicitous  than 
they  had  formerly  been  to  encreafe  the 
number  of  their  retainers.  In  human  na¬ 
ture,  the  felfifh  paflions  are  commonly 
ftronger  than  the  generous  propenfities. 
Expenfive  drefs,  and  the  luxuries  of  the 
table,  therefore,  foon  found  employment 
for  all  the  wealth  which  the  fcanty  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  Caledonian  chiefs  could  afford* 
After  the  union,  thefe  became  the  marks  of 
diftindtion,  and  the  fafhionable  objedts  of 
their  purfuit ;  and,  in  the  acquifition  of 
thefe,  their  revenues  were  expended.  At 
the  fame  time,  this  was  not  the  only  caufe 
of  that  fudden  derelidtion  of  their  former 
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mode  of  life.  However  formidable  to  their 
own  kings  they  might  have  been,  they 
durft  not  draw  upon  them  the  refentment 
of  a  Britiih  monarch  by  keeping  up  a  dif- 
orderly  retinue.  Their  mutual  hoftilities 
he  feverely  puniftied  and  fupprefled.  Thus 
the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  was  fecured, 
and  opportunity  afforded  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  nobility  of  Scotland  are  perhaps 
the  only  clafs  of  men  who  have  caufe  to 
complain  of  the  union  ;  an  event  which 
ftripped  them  of  the  molt  diftinguifhing 
privilege  of  nobility,  the  hereditary  right 
of  fitting  in  the  legiflative  afTembly,  and 
which  at  once  feemed  to  fink  their  order 
into-£4evel  with  the  commons,  of  whom 
many  individuals  far  furpaffed  them  in 
wealth.  Deprived  of  any  immediate  fhare 
in  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  they 
have  either  funk  into  indolence  and  difli- 
pation,  or  they  exercife  in  the  chace  that 
adtive  fpirit  which  was  formerly  employed 
in  deftroying  their  fellow-creatures#  A  few 
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of  them  make  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the 
Britifh  fenate,  where  they  ftill  appear  by 
reprefentation.  More  of  them  apply  them- 
felves  to  the  improvement  of  their  eftates, 
and,  at  their  family  feats,  enjoy  the  pleafures 
of  rural  hofpitality.  Many  of  this  order, 
by  converfation,  reading,  or  travel,  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  prefent  flate  of  Europe* 
Their  manners,  though  referved,  are  cor¬ 
rect  and  elegant.  Their  minds  intelligent 
and  well  informed,  render  them  qualified 
to  take  a  part  in  fociety,  both  ufeful  and 
agreeable.  They  are  all  entitled  to  great 
approbation  for  having  been  able  to  accom¬ 
modate  their  minds  to  fo  fudden  an  alte¬ 
ration  in  their  condition,  and  for  having 
fo  eafily  relinquifhed  their  petty  fovereign- 
ty,  and  become  dutiful  fubjedls.  ^ 
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LETTER  XII. 


BUT  the  molt  effectual  check  to  the 
power  of  the  Scots  nobility,  arofe 
from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  leaft  ex¬ 
pected.  Many  unfuccefsful  attempts  had 
been  made  by  the  Family  of  Stuart  to  re¬ 
mount  that  throne  from  which  their  bigot¬ 
ry  and  tyranny  had  ejected  them.  And 
although  Scotland  was  the  country  which 
perhaps  they  had  favoured  the  leaft,  yet 
their  in  oft  zealous  partizans  were  the  chiefs 
of  that  country,  whofe  vaffals  were  ever 
ready  to  follow  them  in  every  enterprife, 
whether  of  war  or  rebellion.  After  the  fatal 
adventure  of  1745,  which  gave  a  final  blow 
to  that  forlorn  caufe,  the  Britifh  Parliament 
found  it  neceflary  to  abolifh  that  jurilciic- 
tion,  with  which  the  feudal  fyftem  inverted 
a  fuperior  over  his  vaffals.  The  clofe  con¬ 
nection 
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neftion  which  that  fyftem  created  between 
a  baron  and  his  dependents,  was  the  fpring 
of  all  the  troubles  which  the  kingdom  fuf- 
fered.  The  abolition,  however,  of  feudal 
jurifdiction  laid  the  foundation  of  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Highlands,  by  conferring 
on  the  inhabitants,  who  were  formerly  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  Haves,  the  rights  of  freemen, 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  progrefs  of 
troops  into  thefe  inacceffible  deferts,  roads 
were  every  where  formed  at  the  expence  of 
Government.  This  important  improve¬ 
ment,  which  the  natural  induflry  of  the 
people  would  not  perhaps  have  comple¬ 
ted  in  a  century,  was  all  at  once  confer¬ 
red  upon  them,  without  a  fingle  effort  of 
their  own.  The  making  of  public  roads 
is  regarded  as  a  capital  improvement  in  eve¬ 
ry  kingdom.  This  expedient,  without 
which,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  eve¬ 
ry  kind  of  inland  commerce  muff  have  re¬ 
mained  ahnoft  impracticable,  opened  a  com¬ 
munication  between  the  moft  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  thefe  and  the  Englifh  market  3  and 
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the  profits  of  pafiurage  and  agriculture  be¬ 
gan  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  landed 
proprietors  as  well  as  of  their  tenants ;  who 
ftrove  by  every  effort,  to  raife  a  revenue  e- 
qual  to  the  demands,  which  a  more  luxuri¬ 
ous  mode  of  living  was  continually  bringing 
upon  them.  The  old,  aukward,  and  un¬ 
productive  methods  of  hufbandry,  which 
ignorance  had  adopted  and  indolence  con¬ 
tinued,  were  inftantly  laid  afide,  to  make 
way  for  the  more  profitable  pra&ice, 
which  was  every  day  beheld  prevailing 
in  England.  A  greater  degree  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  fubjeCt,  will  probably 
induce  the  landholders  in  Scotland  to  a- 
bolifh  (till  more  completely  the  ufelefs 
fervitudes  flill  exacted  from  their  tenants  ; 
and  will  perhaps  dictate  the  propriety  of 
longer  leafes  upon  more  equitable  terms. 
When  thefe  events  take  place,  the  huiban- 
dry  of  Scotland  will  foon  arrive  at  the 
greateft  perfection  of  which  it  is  fufcepti- 
ble,  under  an  inclement  fky,  and  in  an  un¬ 
grateful  foil. 
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But  before  Scotland  can  become  a  coun¬ 
try  completely  commercial,  or  the  power 
of  the  ariftocracy  be  totally  broken,  fome 
other  remains  of  the  feudal  inftitutions 
muft  alfo  be  removed.  Entails,  and  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  are  certainly  inju¬ 
rious  to  a  trading  community,  by  produ¬ 
cing  an  unequal  accumulation  of  proper¬ 
ty,  and  by  withdrawing  it  from  com¬ 
merce.  When  the  fafety  of  a  tribe  depend¬ 
ed  on  the  union  and  extent  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  its  chief,  thefe  expedients  were 
dictates  of  neceifity :  But  in  a  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety,  where  the  fmalleft  property  is  equal¬ 
ly  fecure  with  the  largeft,  fuch  cuftoms 
feem  only  calculated  to  encourage  family 
pride,  and  deftroy  filial  affection.  When 
thefe  circumftances  are  taken  into  account, 
it  will  not  appear  ftrange  that  the  larger 
eftates  in  this  country,  which  have  remain¬ 
ed  long  in  the  fame  family,  are  vifibly  the 
molt  uncultivated.  The  profligate  and  difli- 
pated  habits  of  an  heir  of  entail, generally  ren¬ 
der  him  incapable  of  cultivating  his  eitate: 
And  admitting  his  capacity,  which  feldcm 
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can  be  done,  he  is  of  all  men  tbe  mod  un¬ 
likely  to  poflefs  that  difinterefted  fpirit  of 
enterprife  neceffary  to  carry  on  improve¬ 
ments,  from  which,  not  he,  but  his  pofte- 
rity,  will  derive  the  principal  benefit. 

But  the  overgrown  eftates  of  theScottifh 
Barons  have  a  flill  more  pernicious  effedl. 
They  preferve  the  ariftocratical  fpirit  of 
the  government,  by  conferring  an  undue 
influence  on  that  order  in  the  election  of 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  third  eftate.  By 
the  conftitution  of  Scotland  no  perfon  has 
a  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament,  unlefs  he  be  pofTeffed 
of  an  eftate  of  a  high  valuation,  and  hold¬ 
ing  immediately  of  the  Crown.  Hence 
the  electors  in  Scotland  are  extremely  few 
in  number.  All  the  yeomanry,  the  moft 
ufeful  and  moft  independent  clafs  of  the 
community,  are  excluded  from  every  con¬ 
cern  in  the  legiflature  of  their  country.  The 
feudal  fyftem,befides,  fuppofed  that  a  baron 
reprefented,  in  the  national  affembly,  the 
whole  of  his  vaflals.  Hence  an  eftate  in  Scot¬ 
land  does  not  intitle  the  proprietor  to  elecft, 
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whatever  be  its  value,  provided  it  does  not 
hold  of  the  Crown.  The  barons  holding 
immediately  of  the  Sovereign,  however 
much  diminifhed  their  property  may  now 
be,  ftill  retain  the  fuperiority  over  vaft  trails 
of  land.  By  fictitious  transferences  of  that 
feudal  right,  they  can  at  any  time  intro¬ 
duce  their  creatures,  and  eafily  outnumber 
the  few  independent  commoners  in  a  coun¬ 
ty.  Thus  the  body  of  electors  in  Scot¬ 
land  is  not  only  too  limited  in  number,  but 
the  privilege  of  voting  is  rendered  nugatory 
in  thofe  who  enjoy  it,  by  thofe  tools  of  arifto- 
cracy.  Almoft  every  fentiment  of  liberty 
in  Scotland  is  therefore  extinguifhed  by  its 
being  allowed  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of  con¬ 
tinual  inaCtion.  And  what  may  appear 
truly  aftonilliing,  amidft  a  greater  mafs  of 
political  information,  which  is  continually 
circulated  in  Great  Britain,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  all  the  reft  of  Europe,  the 
commonalty  of  Scotland  are  ignorant  of 
every  meafure  of  Government,  and  fre¬ 
quently  do  not  know  even  the  names  of 
thofe,  who  are  intruded  with  its  ad  mini- 
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fixation.  The  Lower  Houfe  becomes  thus 
filled  with  the  relations  and  dependents  of 
the  nobility.  Accordingly  the  exceffive 
influence  of  that  order  over  the  legiflature 
is  often  confpicuous.  It  is  always  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  overawe  a  minifter.  On 
the  nobility  his  countenance  muft  ever 
fhine :  He  muft  purchafe  their  fupport  by 
diftributing  among  them  the  honours  and 
offices  of  the  State.  Merit  is  thus  in  a  great 
meafure  excluded  from  preferment,  and 
the  direction  of  affairs  intruded  to  thofe 
who  are  leaft  capable  of  managing  them. 
Thus,  from  neceffity,  is  eftablifhed  a  fyf- 
tem  of  corruption,  which  muft  introduce 
venality,  wafte  the  treafure  of  the  ftate, 
and  weaken  the  finews  of  its  power. 

These  evils  were  feen  by  Government. 
The  Commons  endeavoured  to  remove 
them  by  a  law,  ordaining  that  every  elec¬ 
tor  fhall  verify  his  title  to  vote  by  an 
oath,  declaring,  that  the  property  on  which 
he  founds  his  claim, :  s  fairly  and  completely 

veiled 
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veiled  in  himfelf.  This  was  intended  to 
nrevent  thofe  fiditious  and  collufive  tranf- 

Jl  ^ 

adions  I  already  mentioned.  In  every 
fociety,  however,  there  will  be  fome  indi¬ 
viduals,  who,  at  the  expence  of  confcience, 
religion,  and  honour,  will  not  fcruple 
to  gratify,  and  pay  their  court  to,  men  of 
power.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  this  oath 
has  been  made  by  fome  in  the  moil  un¬ 
warrantable  circumftances.  The  fpirit  of 
the  nation  feems  at  lafl  to  be  roufed  a- 
gainft  fo  flagrant  an  enormity.  Public 
inquiries  have  been  made  by  adions  in 
the  courts  of  juftice  into  the  validity  of 
thefe  nominal  fuperiorities.  Their  effeds 
upon  the  legiflature  are  acknowledged  by 
all.  But  this  is  perhaps  the  leaf!  evil  they 
produce.  The  verification  of  fuch  titles 
by  an  oath  muft  familiarife  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  perjury.  It  muft  not  only 
deftroy  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  but 
fap  the  foundations  of  religion  and  virtue. 
The  whole  number  of  eledors  in  Scotland 
does  not  exceed  2648,  of  which  1 235  are 
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laid  to  be  created  by  fictitious  tranfa&ions 
between  the  ariftocracy,  and  thefe  depend¬ 
ent  and  dilhonourable  inftruments  of  their 
ambition. 


LET. 
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LETTER  XIII. 


HE  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  by 


JL  the  ancient  conftitution  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  had  a  right  to  fend  reprefentatives  to 
Parliament.  This  right,  though  much  li¬ 
mited  in  its  extent,  they  ftill  retain.  Three, 
four,  and  fometimes  five,  are  joined  in  chu- 
fing  a  member  to  reprefent  them  in  the  lower 
Houfe.  To  the  election  of  this  reprefenta- 
tive  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  by  no 
means  admitted :  That  privilege  is  con¬ 
fined  to  magiflrates  and  a  council,  who 
elect  themfelves.  This  body  frequently 
confifts  neither  of  the  mod  opulent  nor  re- 
fpe<5table  members  of  the  borough.  It 
fometimes  happens,  that  thefe  men  have  no 
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property  in  it  at  all;  and  their  intereld  is, 
or  appears .  to  themfelves  to  be,  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  of  the  community  over 
which  they  prefide.  Their  education  and 
circumflances  hardly  place  them  above  a- 
vowing  corruption.  They  confer  a  feat 
in  Parliament  commonly  on  the  moil  opu¬ 
lent  candidate  ;  or  on  him,  who  is  moil  dif- 
pofed  to  ufe  that  kind  of  argument ,  which 
lone  they  underftand. 

Thus  the  great  body  of  the  people  in 
Scotland  is  excluded  from  all  concern  in 
the  legiflature  ;  the  idea  of  an  equal  repre- 
fentation  is  here  far  from  being  realifed. 
The  parliamentary  influence  of  the  bo¬ 
roughs  has  long  been  confidered  as  the 
property  of  the  noblemen  or  wealthy  com¬ 
moners  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  and  they 
confer  it  on  thofe  who  are  molt  likely  faith¬ 
fully  to  ferve  their  interefts.  A  reform  in 
the  reprefentation  of  the  people  has  long 
been  a  favourite  topic  of  patriotic  elo¬ 
quence.  What  will  probably  be  followed 
with  more  decifive  effeft,  the  inhabitants 

of 
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of  the  Scottifh  boroughs  themfelves, 
have,  in  part,  taken  up  the  idea  of  re¬ 
forming  their  internal  government,  by 
claiming  the  election  of  their  own  magi- 
ftrates,  and  rendering  them  amenable  for 
their  adminiftration.  This  fubjedt  has 
frequently  been  difcuffed  by  their  dele¬ 
gates  in  an  annual  meeting ;  by  them  it  has 
already  been  fubmitted  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  Parliament.  They  or  their  po- 
fterity  will  perhaps  fee  the  governors  of  their 
boroughs  eledted  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
made  accountable  for  their  management. 
Thus,  enlivened  by  the  energy  of  freedom, 
frefh  fhoots  of  Liberty  will  perhaps  be  be¬ 
held  to  fpring  from  thofe  trunks  that  have 
long  been  confidered  as  politically  rotten. 

From  the  fluctuating  nature  of  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures,  it  is  impoflible 
that  the  reprefentation  of  towns  can  long 
remain  equal.  This  part  of  the  Britiih 
conftitution,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
muft  (land  in  need  of  repair.  Some 
towns,  originally  of  importance,  have  long 
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fince  fallen  into  decay ;  while  others,  too 
infignificant  to  be  formerly  comprehended 
in  the  political  fyftem,  are  now  opulent  and 
populous.  It  is  a  matter  of  delicate  dif- 
cuffion,  how  far  it  is  expedient  to  admit 
the  whole  body  of  inhabitants  in  any  town 
to  the  election  of  its  reprefentatives.  Th$ 
riot  and  idlenefs  that  it  would  occafion,  it 
is  alledged,  mull  prove  pernicious  to  indu- 
ftry.  In  confirmation  of  this  it  is  faid, 
that  thofe  towns  which  in  England  fend 
reprefentatives  to  Parliament,  are  vifibly 
the  mo  ft  idle  and  languifhing  in  trade* 
This  fubject  I  fliall  not  attempt  to  difcufs 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  letter.  It  is 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  this  fa£t  is  by  no 
means  fully  eftablifhed :  And,  although  it 
were  afcertained,  that,  in  point  of  wealth, 
they  might  Hi  iter  ;  it  might  ftill  be  affirm¬ 
ed,  that  liberty  is  better  than  gold. 

Although  the  reprefentation  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  equally  confti- 
tuted,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  adequate, 
in  extent,  to  that  of  the  Englifh  nation : 

The 
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The  former  kingdom,  which  contains  per¬ 
haps  not  lefs  than  two  millions  of  people, 
poSTefles  not  a  twelfth  fhare  of  the  legifla- 
ture  of  Britain.  A  perfect  reprefentation  of 
the  people  implies,  in  its  choice,  the  voice  of 
every  member  of  the  community.  An  e- 
qual  one  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  num¬ 
bers  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  A 
free  government  is  a  complicated  machine, 
every  part  of  which  muft  be  well  poifed 
and  adjufted,  otherwife  its  jarring  move¬ 
ments  muft  foon  operate  its  own  deftruc- 
tion.  A  legislature,  neither  unequally  con¬ 
stituted,  nor  partially  or  unfairly  chofen, 
may  ftill  be  under  undue  influence  after 
its  election.  Frequent  parliaments,  there¬ 
fore,  are  neceffary  to  Support  the  freedom 
of  the  State,  and  Supply,  in  fome  degree,  the 
want  of  virtue  in  their  own  members.  Fla¬ 
grant  venality,  and  open  defertion  of  the 
interests  of  the  people,  can  thus  only  be 
feafonably  corrected.  The  electors  are 
thus  able  to  punifli  the  mifcondudt  of  a 
candidate  who  has  betrayed  them,  by  re¬ 
jecting  his  folicitations,  and  deferring  his 

intereft. 
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interefl,  in  their  turn.  For  thefe  reafons,  I 
hope  I  fhall  never  witnefs  feptennial  affem- 
blies  eftablifhed  in  France.  Such  a  length 
of  time  makes  the  office  of  a  reprefen- 
tative  of  too  much  confequence  to  him- 
felf ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  fo, 

it  will  become  ufelefs  to  his  conftitu- 

ents.  In  England  the  ruinous  meafures, 

that  were  fo  obftinately  purfued  during 
the  late  war  with  America,  roufed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  nation  to  the  ftate  of  its  re- 
prefentatives,  who  feemed  fo  little  fenfible 
of  the  fufferings  which  it  endured.  Now 
that  it  is  relieved  from  that  calamitous  en- 
terprife,  all  idea  of  a  reform  in  its  repre- 
fentation  feems  to  be  laid  afide. 

Thus  I  comply  with  your  injunctions, 
by  giving  you  my  reflections  on  the  Britifh 
conftitution,  rather  than  a  minute  defcrip- 
tion  of  its  various  parts.  So  far  does  it 
excel  all  other  political  conftitutions,  that 
to  thefe  we  cannot,  without  a  profanation 
of  the  term,  apply  the  name  of  Government . 
Its  defeCts  however  are  molt  materal  to  us. 

Its 
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It  is  much  more  difficult  to  avoid  thele 
than  to  copy  its  excellencies ;  which  are 
fo  ftrikingly  obvious  to  all.  On  a  nearer 
view  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Britain, 
we  find,  that  religious  zeal  often  pro¬ 
duces  convulfions  in  Scotland  :  But  that 
confufion  in  England  is  oftener  the  re- 
fult  of  ill-informed  patriotifin.  The  laft 
is  more  frequently  excited,  but  the  for- 
mer  is  by  far  the  moft  dangerous.  In  the 
one  kingdom  there  are  many  veftiges  of 
Its  ancient  ariftocracy  and  flavery :  In  the 
other,  liberty,  on  fome  occafions,  overfteps 
its  juft  limits,  and  degenerates  into  licenti- 
oufnefs.  A  Scotfman’s  freedom  refembles 
a  fcanty  meal  after  a  long  famine,  not  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  want  of  him  who  receives 
it :  That  of  an  Englifhman  is  a  luxurious 
feaft,  which  threatens  to  end  in  a  debauch* 

On  a  general  eledlion  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  muft  prefent  to  every  foreigner  a 
grand  and  interefting  fpecftacle.  Like  car¬ 
nival-time,  every  day  is  here  a  feftiva! : 
But  with  thefe  remarkable  differences,  that 

O  here 
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here  the  feftival  is  in  honour  of  liberty  % 
and  that  the  objedt  of  the  meetings  and 
proceffions  of  the  citizens,  tends  as  much 
to  ftrengthen  and  elevate  their  minds  as  the 
pageantry  of  our  religious Jhews  tends  to  de- 
bafe  them.  The  candidates  for  preferment 
march  through  the  ftreets,  each  followed  by 
a  crowd  of  his  friends  carrying  his  colours, 
with  his  name  and  device.  They  mount  a 
roftrum  eredted  for  the  purpofe ;  and  there, 
furrounded  by  1 00,000  of  their  countrymen, 
they  harangue  the  electors.  A  noble  image 
of  the  election  of  a  Roman  confiil !  The 
fuccefsful  candidate  is  then  carried  on  the 
fhoulders  of  the  multitude  to  his  houfe. 
Thus,  in  England,  are  recompenfed  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  people,  and  oppofition  to  the 
miniflers  of  the  Crown ;  which,  in  other 
countries,  are  rewarded  with  the  pains  of 
torture,  or  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon. 


LET- 
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LETTER  XIV. 

L THOUGH  Scotland,  fince  its 


Xa  union  with  England,  is  governed, 
in  common  with  the  reft  of  Great  Britain, 
by  the  laws  of  a  Britifh  parliament ;  yet, 
in  its  forms  of  judicial  procedure,  and  in 
the  conftitution  of  its  courts,  there  are  fome 
peculiarities  not  unworthy  of  attention. 
Thefe  have  been  guarded  by  the  articles  of 
the  Union  with  an  anxiety  which  their  in- 
trinfic  excellence  feems  fcarcely  to  have 
merited.  Fifteen  judges  compofe  the  fu- 
preme  court  of  juftice  in  this  kingdom, 
with  the  title  of  Lords  of  Council  and 
Seflion.  The  limited  prerogctive  of  the 
Scotch  kings  feems  not  to  have  extended 
even  to  the  executive  departments  of  go¬ 
vernment.  The  appointment  of  an  ambula- 
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tory  committee  of  parliament,  was  an  ex¬ 
pedient  which  they  fuccefsfully  adopted  for 
the  adminidration  of  judice,  and  wred- 
ing  their  jurifdidlion  gradually  from  the 
hands  of  the  barons.  This  committee, 
confifting  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
Crown  and  members  of  parliament,  was 
veiled  with  the  authority  of  both.  From 
its  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  acquain¬ 
tance  with  bufinefs,  the  decifions  of  this 
Court  were  more  regarded  than  the  halty 
determinations  of  the  illiterate  barons:  Its 
jurifd  6tion  therefore  became  univerfally 
acquiefced  in.  James  V.  eredled,  out  of 
this  ambulatory  committee,  a  permanent 
court,  which  fits  in  the  capital,  and  ftill  en¬ 
joys  the  fame  title,  with  fimilar  powers. 
The  origin  of  the  fupreme  Court  in  Scot¬ 
land  is  fimilar  to  that  of  our  parliament  of 
faris ;  like  it  too  it  is  divided  into  differ¬ 
ent  chambers,  the  Court  of  Seffion,  and 
the  Court  of  Judiciary,  correfponding  to 
our  Tournelle  Civile ,  and  cTournelle  Criminel- 
Ic .  The  latter,  which  is  intruded  with  fu¬ 
preme  criminal  jurifdi<5tion,  is  here  at  cer¬ 
tain 
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tain  feafons  {till  an  ambulatory  court,  as 
was  that  committee  of  parliament  to  which 

it  owes  its  origin. 

* 

The  inftitution  of  trials  by  juries  is 
perhaps  the  moft  valuable  improvement 
in  the  juriiprudence  of  nations.  In  this 
country  their  eftablifhment  is  partial,  and 
only  obtains  in  criminal  caufes.  The 
Englifh,  who  have  extended  juries  to  all 
caufes  whatever,  regard  that  inftitution  as 
the  grand  palladium  of  liberty ;  and  it  is 
with  juftice :  For  if  it  has  not  been  her  pa¬ 
rent,  it  has  certainly  proved  her  beft 
friend  and  fureft  fupport.  With  it  no  go¬ 
vernment  has  ever  been  perfectly  defpotic ; 
without  it  none  has  ever  remained  free. 

It  is  a  confideration  mortifying  to  hu¬ 
man  pride,  that  the  moft  important  im¬ 
provements  owe  their  rife  more  to  accident 
than  to  defign ;  and  that  the  moft  turbu¬ 
lent  abufe  of  a  barbarous  government  be¬ 
comes  fometimes  the  moft  permanent  fup¬ 
port  of  freedom.  The  knowledge  and  pa¬ 
triotic 
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triotic  fentiments  of  the  national  repre- 
fentatives  of  France,  afford  our  country 
the  glorious  profpedt  of  beholding  juries 
eflablifhed  in  all  caufes,  whether  civil  or 
criminal.  That  jurors  fhould  be  confti til¬ 
ted  judges  both  of  law  and  fa£t,  is  an  ex¬ 
travagant  idea  propagated  in  England  by 
the  candidates  for  popular  favour.  Thefe 
two  things  are  of  a  nature  entirely  differ¬ 
ent.  Men,  though  they  have  no  juridical 
knowledge,  may  yet  he  fufficient  judges 
of  the  flrength  or  credibility  of  evidence  ad¬ 
duced  in  proof  of  an  alleged  fact :  Where¬ 
as  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  law  is 
only  attainable  by  profeffional  men.  The 
determination  of  a  point  of  law  then  feems 
to  be  the  peculiar  province  of  a  judge. 
Deprive  him  of.  this  power,  and  you  ren¬ 
der  him  vox  et  prccterea  nihil ,  while  at 
the  fame  time  you  inyefl  jurors  with  a 
function  which  not  one  in  a  hundred  has 
fufficient  knowledge  to  difcharge. 

Wh  e n  by  fome  memorable  event,  like  our 
late  revolution,  the  more  enlightened  people? 
pf  a  polifhed  nation  are  convened  for  the  for¬ 
mation, 
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^nation  of  a  new  government,  they  are  ajpt 
to  judge  of  the  reft  of  their  fellow-country¬ 
men  by  themfelves  ;  and  to  eftabliih  a  fpe- 
culative  fyftem  of  freedom,  too  refined 
for  the  adtual  ftate  of  mankind.  Privileges 
that  may  feem  highly  requifite  to  a  philo- 
fopher,  to  a  peafant  may  prove  neither 
acceptable  nor  intelligible.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  condition  and  fentiments 
of  a  nation  gradually  change,  and  the 
fame  principles  of  government  are  fuffer- 
ed  to  remain,  many  rude  cuftoms  may 
prevail  difcordant  with  the  actual  ftate  of 
the  people.  Thefe  forming  a  jarring  af- 
femblage  with  later  improvements,  are  like 
a  Gothic  building  that  has  undergone  a 
modern  repair :  They  make  an  inconveni¬ 
ent  and  unfeemly  ftrudhire.  This  feems 
to  be  the  cafe  with  Scotland.  In  fome 
caufes  juries  are  adopted ;  in  others,  the 
forms  of  its  ancient  jurifprudence  are  re¬ 
tained.  Although  the  judges  have  been 
generally  men  of  great  knowledge  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  yet  their  decifions  have  been  much 
lefs  expeditious,  and,  perhaps,  lefs  equi¬ 
table  than  in  England,  where  juries  decide 

on 
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oil  the  property  as  well  as  the  lives  of  th& 
fiibjedt.  In  fo  narrow  a  country,  and  amid 
fo  great  a  number  of  judges,  partialities 
feem  unavoidable :  So  long  as  men  are  im¬ 
perfect  they  will  be  more  or  lefs  fwayed  by 
thefe.  Befides,  in  order  to  maintain  uni¬ 
formity  of  decilion,  fubftantial  juftice  mult 
fometimes  be  facrificed  by  literary  men  to 
forms  of  law.  The  boaft  of  the  Scots,  that 
their  judges  are  a  (landing  jury  of  intelli¬ 
gent  men,  fee  ms  therefore  without  founda¬ 
tion.  Confidered  as  a  body  of  learned 
men,  there  are  many  commercial  cafes  of 
which  they  muft  be  ignorant.  If  you  re¬ 
gard  them  as  a  permanent  jury,  againft 
whom  neither  party  is  allowed  to  except, 
they  are  inverted  with  a  power  greater  than 
a  fellow-fubjedt  fhould  enjoy.  In  all  caufes 
where  politics  are  concerned,  they  muft  be 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  govern¬ 
ment,  from  which  they  expedt  preferment. 
In  caufes  between  proprietors  and  tenants, 
they  muft  in  fome  degree  feel  as  parties* 
for  they  are  themfelves  proprietors  of  con- 
fiderable  eftates. 


The 
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The  want  of  juries  in  civil  caufes  is 
chiefly  inconvenient,  from  the  many  forms 
and  intricacies  of  procedure,  of  vdiich  it  is 
the  caufe.  Here  this  is  remarkable,  and 
has  rendered  the  obtaining  of  jufiice  both 
dilatory  and  expenfive.  A  caufe,  which 
in  England  is  decided  in  a  few  hours,  in 
Scotland  is  fometimes  protracted  for  as 
many  years.  Intricate  forms  increafe  the 
number  of  lawyers,  and  put  it  in  their 
power  to  fpin  out  that  bufinefs,  by  which 
they  fubfift.  An  interefted  attorney  in  this 
country,  inftead  of  redrefling  the  wrongs 
of  his  client,  often  becomes  himfelf  his 
oppreffor,  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  per- 
fon  againft  whom  he  is  employed :  And 
the  fum,  paid  for  expences  of  fait,  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  in  litigation. 

These  grievances  have  of  late  been  fo 
generally  felt,  that  they  are  pointing  out 
their  own  remedy.  I  am  told  that  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  are  formed  for  over¬ 
looking  the  interefts  of  trade.  Many  cau¬ 
fes  are.  thus  decided  by  private  arbitration, 
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before  more  competent  and  lefs  expenfive 
judges.  This,  equitable  mode  of  deciding 
caufes  will  certainly  be  adopted  more  ge¬ 
nerally,  as  foon  as  the  Scots  turn  their 
attention  to  thofe  enormous  fums,  fpent  in 
order  to  obtain  the  formal  decifions  of 
their  courts.  The  extent  of  all  the  pro¬ 
perty  litigated  in  the  courts  of  Scotland, 
does  not  probably  equal  the  fum  annual¬ 
ly  paid  to  the  retainers  of  the  law.  If 
this  be  a  faSt,  its  judicial  eftablifhment  is 
more  pernicious  than  beneficial :  Lawyers 
are  not,  in  that  cafe,  the  protestors  of  pro¬ 
perty,  but  a  continual  drain  of  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.  The  avarice  and  overgrown 
wealth  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Clergy,  were 
the  caufes  that  roufed  the  indignation  of  the 
people,  and  paved  the  way  to  a  regeneration 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment.  Similar 
circumftances  attending  their  judicial  ar¬ 
rangements,  may,  in  thefe  aifo,  produce  fir. 

milar  effects. 
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LETTER  XV. 


jN  my  laft  letter  I  had  occafion  to  men¬ 
tion  fome  of  the  inconveniences,  which 
flow  from  the  want  of  juries  in  this  king¬ 
dom.  This  fubjecl  I  regard  as  the  more 
important,  becaufe  fuch  a  want  feems 
hardly  compatible  with  liberty  of  the 
prefs,  the  greateft  bleiling  which  any  com¬ 
munity  can  enjoy.  The  minds  of  many 
of  our  countrymen  are  ftrongly  prepoflef- 
fed  with  the  inexpediency  of  jurors  in  the 
determination  of  civil  caufes  :  A  circum- 
ftance,  from  which  I  ftrongly  forebode  an 
important  defideratum  in  our  new  govern¬ 
ment. 

R  2 


In 
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In  Scotland,  the  author,  or,  if  he  is  not 
found,  the  publifher  of  any  book,  which 
feems  to  encroach  on  the  facred  bounda¬ 
ries  of  decency  and  virtue,  may  be  profe- 
cuted  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  the  officer 
here  appointed  to  carry  on  all  public  pro- 
fecutions.  In  this  cafe  the  delinquent  will 
have  his  caufe  fubmitted  to  a  jury,  who 
are  likely  duly  to  appreciate  his  crime. 
But,  in  all  cafes  where  the  charadter  of  an 
individual  may  appear  injured,  an  adtion 
for  damages  before  the  civil  court,  is  com¬ 
petent  to  the  party  aggrieved.  There  ju¬ 
rors  are  not  admitted  to  determine  the  fum. 
The  judges  being  magiftrates,  whofe  con¬ 
duct  may,  in  its  turn,  become  the  fubjedl 
of  ridicule  or  cenfure,  are  under  the 
ftrongeft  temptation  to  make  the  caufe 
their  own,  and  overawe  the  fpirit  of  free¬ 
dom  by  the  feverity  of  their  decifions.  From 
this  circumftance  alone  we  are  to  account 
for  that  remarkable  caution  in  all  the 
Scotch  publications,  when  treating  any 
fubjedl  which  may  affedt  the  character  of 
an  individual :  A  caution  often  approach-  * 
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ing  to  timidity ;  and  which,  for  the  fake  of 
an  individual,  fometimes  leads  authors  to 
betray  and  miflead  the  whole  community. 

It  was  mod  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  prefs,  that  any  alteration  ever  took 
place  in  the  abufes,  either  of  government 
or  religion.  Eftablifh  this  privilege,  in  its 
full  extent,  in  the  moil  defpotic  govern¬ 
ment  in  Europe,  and  it  will  foon  produce 
the  mod  decifive  effects  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  The  prefs  is  the  grand 
engine  by  which  the  corruption  of  magi- 
ftrates  is  reftrained,  and  the  encroachments 
of  defpotifm  controlcd  and  overawed. 
Its  liberty,  therefor,  is  one  of  the  greatefi: 
advantages  which  a  nation  can  enjoy;  it 
feems  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  diffufion 
of  that  knowledge  upon  which  freedom 
depends.  The  effects  of  this  privilege,  a- 
mong  the  ancients,  mult  have  been  great¬ 
ly  limited,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  printing.  Had  the  Romans  poflefled 
this  art,  it  is  probable  that  the  common¬ 
wealth 
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wealth  would  have  continued  till  a  much 
later  period.  Thofe  infamous  coalitions 
againft  liberty  would  have  been  dete&ed, 
and  held  up  to  the  univerfal  abhorrence  of 
the  people.  The  Emperors  found,  that 
even  the  imperfect  manner  of  communi- 
eating  knowledge  by  the  written  afta  diur~ 
na ,  was  incompatible  with  their  fecurity. 
They  therefore  infiidled  the  punifhment  of 
death  upon  the  difperfer  of  a  carmen  famo - 
fum  among  the  vulgar. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  that  no  privilege  is 
more  liable  to  abufe,  than  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs.  It  is  a  copious  fountain,  from 
which  there  iflue  various  ftreams,  fome  in¬ 
deed  poifonous,  others  moft  falubrious. 
Perfons,  and  things  the  moft  facred,  are 
not  exempted  from  its  noxious  effects.  The 
foundations  of  religion  and  virtue  have 
been  attacked;  and  the  reputation  of  indi¬ 
viduals  has  fometimes  been  blafted  by  the 
licence  of  publication.  The  prefs,  however, 
affords  a  cure  for  the  evils  it  produces.  The 
fame  weapons  by  which  a  character  has 

been 
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been  wounded,  are  always  at  hand  for  the 
reparation  of  honour.  If  Religion  has  been 
attacked,  fhe  has  derived  benefit,  rather 
than  harm,  from  the  encounter.  Her  true 
foundation  has  been  laid  open  and  confirm¬ 
ed.  Every  new  engagement  has  prepared 
a  victory  to  truth.  In  this  delightful  field 
I  feel  difpofed  to  make  long  excurfions : 
But  let  it  fuffice  to  obierve,  that,  if  the  in- 
flitution  of  juries  has  proved  the  belt  fup- 
port  to  liberty  when  attained,  the  freedom 
of  the  prefs  has  been  the  grand  fource 
from  which  the  has  iprung.  That  nation 
which  has  abolifhed  this  privilege,  may 
be  truly  faid  to  have  dug  her  grave.  In 
England,  you  know,  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs  is  almofl  unbounded  :  It  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  lefs  reftrained,  than  during  the 
prefent  reign.  The  moft  dignified  cha¬ 
racters  have  not  efcaped  the  grofTeft  calum¬ 
ny  :  Majefty  itfelf  has  been  reviled  and  ca¬ 
lumniated.  Yet,  by  an  attention  to  the 
duties  of  private  life,,  by  a  regular  and  un- 
blameable  deportment,  the  prefent  Sove¬ 
reign  has,  without  extraordinary  abilities, 
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attained  to  a  higher  degree  of  popularity* 
than  was,  perhaps,  ever  enjoyed  by  any  of 
his  predeceffors.  What  is  here  faid  of  the 
monarch,  is,  in  a  great  xneafure,  applicable 
to  his  miniiters.  Of  unqueftionable  abi¬ 
lities,  and  guided  by  integrity  and  patrio- 
tifm,  the  national  commerce  under  them 
has  reached  a  degree  of  profperity  une¬ 
qualled  in  its  hiftory.  Nor  have  all  the 
efforts  of  their  oppofers  been  able  to  fhake 
them  in  the  public  efleem,  though  fecond- 
ed  by  every  power  of  genius,  eloquence, 
and  tafte.  The  dangers  of  this  fpecies  of 
freedom  would  therefor  feem  more  ima¬ 
ginary  than  real ;  whereas,  its  advantages 
are  numerous  and  inconteflible.  A  virtu¬ 
ous  government  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
it:  To  a  corrupt  one, it  muft  always  prove 
an  object  of  jealoufy  and  terror. 

T hose  adlions  on  account  of  fcandal  and 
defamation,  which  in  Scotland,  as  I  inform¬ 
ed  you,  are  carried  on  for  damages  in  the  ci¬ 
vil  court  without  the  interference  of  a  jury, 
have  hitherto  proved  an  effedual  check  to 
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the  liberty  of  the  prefs  in  this  kingdom. 
Severe  penalties  are  here  fometimes  inflict¬ 
ed  for  offences  that  are  more  imaginary 
than  real ;  offences  for  which  contempt  a- 
lone  is  perhaps  an  adequate  punifliment. 
It  is  to  the  periodical  publications  of  the 
Englifh,  that  this  people  are  folely  indebted 
for  all  political  information.  You  would 
fmile  to  fee  the  cautious  artifices  here  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  publifher  of  a  newfpaper, 
when  he  inferts  any  intelligence  of  a  free 
or  bold  complexion.  He  takes  care  to 
warn  you,  that  it  is  extracted  from  a  Lon¬ 
don  paper ;  that  fuch  and  fuch  reports  are 
current,  concerning  the  truth  of  which  he 
will  not  affirm ;  and  that  he  will  correCl 
his  information,  when  applied  to  by  the 
parties  concerned.  Thus  the  mofl  fla¬ 
grant  conduCl  of  a  perfon  in  office  may 
here  be  furmifed,  and  believed  over  the 
whole  nation,  long  before  any  individual 
dares  attempt  to  difclofe  it  in  print.  The 
corrupt  magiftrate,  or  unworthy  citizen, 
with  regard  to  Scotland,  may  be  tolerably 
fecure  :  It  is  in  the  Englifh  papers,  that  his 
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fufpicions  direct  him  to  look  for  the  pro-' 
per  commentary  on  his 1  behaviour,  or  the 
due  chaftifement  of  his  iniquity. 

In  Scotland,  however,  the  adminiflration 
of  juftice,  with  all  its  imperfections,  renders 
both  the  perfons  and  property  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  fecure;  and  the  improvement  of  j  udi- 

cial  eftablifhments  has  been  almoft  as  ra-* 

‘  - 

pid  and  extraordinary,  as  the  progrefs  of 
the  arts  and  fciences.  It  is  not  longer, 
than  a  century  ago,  fince  the  privy  council 
either  had  or  affumed  the  powers  of  tor¬ 
ture,  and  the  other  prerogatives  of  a  Spa-? 
nifh  inquifition,  The  barons  retained  theit 
jurifdiCtion  till  a  much  later  period,  and 
exercifed  it  with  the  mofl  flagrant  irregu¬ 
larity.  Till  lately,  Scotland  and  Germany 
exhibited  the  feudal  fyftem  in  its  full  ma¬ 
turity.  Among  thofe  nations  who  over¬ 
turned  the  Roman  empire,  the  King  feems 
originally  to  have  been  the  perfonal  admi- 
niftrator  of  juftice,  both  civil  and  crimi¬ 
nal.  The  vaffals  to  whom  he  parceled  out 
Jiis  lands,  removed  at  a  diftance,  gradually 

ufurped 


lifurped  the  fame  powers  over  their  depen¬ 
dants,  which,  at  firft,  belonged  to  the  Sove¬ 
reign,  and  which  he  ftill  retained  in  his 
own  demefnes.  "When  the  lands  of  a  vaf- 
fal  became  hereditary  in  his  family,  fo  did 
the  jurifdiction  he  enjoyed.  The  connex¬ 
ion  between  the  chief  and  his  followers 
became  by  this  means  gradually  ftronger, 
while  that  between  him  and  the  King 
grew  continually  weaker.  Barons  of  re¬ 
gality  were  numerous  in  Scotland,  and 
were,  as  the  name  imports,  a  fpecies  of  fo- 
vereigns.  In  fuch  a  lituation  the  efforts  of 
its  Kings  to  recover  their  jurifdidtion,  were 
often  ineffectual.  You  find,  that  during 
the  reign  of  the  lafl  of  its  Sovereigns, 
to  bring  a  criminal  to  juflice  required  the 
whole  flrength  of  Government,  and  the 
armament  of  half  the  nation,, 
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LETTER  XVI. 


Agriculture,  the  moft  ufefui  of 

all  the  arts,  was  but  little  underftood 
in  Scotland,  till  the  prefent  century.  When 
the  Scottilh  hiflorians  boaft  of  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  country,  great  caution  is  neceffary  in 
admitting  their  opinions :  Much  allowance 
muft  be  made  for  credulity  and  national 
pride.  The  low  ftate,  into  which  all  Eu¬ 
rope  was  funk,  for  many  ages  after  the  dif* 
folution  of  the  Roman  empire,  forbids  us 
to  believe,  that  the  Scots  could  have  attain¬ 
ed  great  improvements  in  hulbandry.  The 
Gothic  nations,  who  over-ran  the  country, 
had  been  accuftomed  to  range  in  the 
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woods,  and  procure  the  greater  part  of 
their  fubfiftence  by  the  chace.  They  peo¬ 
pled  but  thinly  thofe  vaft  countries,  which 
fell  to  be  the  reward  of  their  valour.  Great 
exertions  in  agriculture  were  neither  fuit- 
able  to  their  genius,  nor  neceffary  for  their 
fupport.  Under  the  petty  tyrants  of  the 
feudal  fyftem,  the  peafants  enjoyed  no 
rights :  Like  the  adfcripti  gleb<z  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  they  feem  to  have  been  transferred 
along  with  the  foil  on  which  they  lived. 

Being  removed,  however,  at  a  diftance 
from  the  mafter’s  eye,  it  was  found  that 
their  induftry  could  be  more  eafily  bribed 
than  compelled.  Proprietors  found  it  there¬ 
fore  expedient,  to  allow  the  peafant,  as  the 
reward  of  his  induftry,  a  ftated  portion  of 
the  produce  of  the  field  he  cultivated.  Some 
degree  of  application  was  thus  called  forth ; 
for  labour  becomes  lefs  difagreeable,  in 
proportion  as  men  fhare  its  profits.  It 
was  not  till  feveral  ages,  that  fucceeding 
changes  in  the  ftate  of  fociety,  fuggefted 
new  alterations  more  favourable  to  the  con¬ 
dition 
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dition  of  the  tenant.  At  laft  he  obtained 
a  complete  intereft  in  his  farm  for  a  limit¬ 
ed  time,  on  paying  a  fixed  rent  to  the  land¬ 
holder.  Scotland  has,  at  different  periods, 
exhibited  agriculture  in  all  thefe  different 
ftages.  In  fome  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
certain  fervices  ftill  continue  to  be  exacted 
in  lieu  of  part  of  the  rent.  This  is  aimoft 
the  only  remnant  of  llavery  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  is  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
ceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  real  intereft  of 
both  landholder  and  tenant. 

4 

The  revival  of  learning  communicated 
lefs  immediate  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of 
Europe,  than  to  the  other  arts.  We  are  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  rural  oeconomy 
of  the  ancients*  From  the  fpecimens  that 
remain,  we  are  perhaps  no  great  fufferers  by 
what  is  loft.  Our  veneration  for  antiquity 
is,  in  fome  inftances,  exceffive.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  mere  fmatterers  in  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  fciences.  Their  agriculture,  con¬ 
duced  by  flaves,  could  not  deferve  imita¬ 
tion.  Hufbandry  however,  among  the  Ro- 
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mans,  feems  to  have  been  prior  in  time  to 
their  commerce.  It  was  the  furplus  pro¬ 
duce  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  that 
fuggefted  the  idea  of  exchanging  that  for 
other  articles  of  lefs  primary  neceffity  :  On 
the  contrary,  in  Scotland,  commerce  has 
taken  the  lead,  and  communicated  its  im¬ 
provements  to  agriculture,  by  introducing 
greater  opulence,  and  creating  an  increafe 
of  confumers. 

Freed  from  the  reftraints  of  an  arbi¬ 
trary  government,  and  united  with  a  na¬ 
tion  already  farther  advanced  in  the  ufeful 

» 

arts,  than  any  in  Europe,  the  Scots  derived, 
from  their  lituation,  an  univerfal  impulfe 
to  purfue  the  fame  career.  Their  advance¬ 
ment  has  been  incredibly  rapid  ;  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  unequalled  by  that  of  any  fociety 
in  Europe.  The  highways,  as  I  already 
noticed,  are  in  good  order  through  the 
whole  kingdom :  The  face  of  the  country, 
which,  half  a  century  ago,  was  uniformly 
bleak  and  naked,  is,  at  prefent,  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  fheltered  with  trees.  Enclofures  have 
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been  every  where  made,  which  has  increa- 
fed  the  warmth  and  fertility  of  the  land  far 
beyond  even  the  mod  fanguine  expectations 
of  the  natives.  It  appears,  from  the  records 
of  a  fociety  in  London  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  that  vaft  plantations 
of  trees  have  lately  been  made  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland.  One  indivi¬ 
dual  in  that  country  has  lately  planted  up¬ 
wards  of  five  millions  of  foreft  trees,  upon 
fixty  thoufand  acres  of  ground ;  an  exer¬ 
tion  far  exceeding  any  of  the  fame  nature, 
ever  made  by  the  Englifh  themfeives. 

A  Scotchman  who  has  refided  for  any 

length  of  time  abroad,  is  (truck  with 
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furprife  and  aftonifhment,  on  his  return 
to  his  native  country.  Amidft  fuch  vaft 
alterations,  he  can  hardly  recognife  thofe 
fcenes,  which  were  familiar  to  his  youth. 
Many  of  the  old  remember  when  their 
eftates  did  not  yield  above  one  fourth 
of  their  prefent  rent.  Some  eftates  have 
increafed  in  value,  in  a  (till  higher  propor¬ 
tion. 

Agriculture 
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Agriculture  is  by  far  the  mod  com¬ 
plicated  of  all  the  arts,  and  prefents  the 
wideft  field  to  the  underftanding.  It  has 
probably  .never,  by  any  people,  been  pufh- 
ed  to  its  utmoft  degree  of  perfection.  In 
this  country  the  reafoning  powers  feem  all 
at  once  to  have  been  unfettered,  and  ap¬ 
plied  with  full  vigour  to  an  ufeful  art,  to 
which  they  had  not  formerly  been  direct¬ 
ed.  Here  the  moft  difficult  ftep  is  already 
made :  The  force  of  prejudice  is  broken, 
and  the  farmer  is  now  as  eager  to  embrace 
any  new  improvement,  as  he  was  formerly 
attached  to  cuftom.  A  hufbandman  in 
Scotland  is  in  general  a  much  more  intelli¬ 
gent  being,  than  one  in  England  of  the 
fame  fortune  and  ftation.  The  fudden  al¬ 
terations  introduced  into  his  country  have 
enlarged  his  ideas  in  his  profefiion,  by  en¬ 
abling  him  to  view  it  in  many  different 
ftages  of  its  progrefs.  It  appears,  from  a  his¬ 
tory  of  agriculture  now  publifhed  in  the 
fouth  part  of  this  ifland,  that  the  Scots,  in 
fome  places,  have  already  furpaifed  their 
mailers.  Having  fo  lately  abandoned  the 
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old  fyftem  of  cultivation,  they  have  not 
yet  had  fufficient  time  to  become  blindly 
attached  to  any  other.  The  different  prin¬ 
ciples  and  operations  of  hufbandry,  together 
with  their  latefl  improvements,  have  been 
accurately  laid  down  by  authors.  Thefe  the 
proprietors  who  refideupon  their  own  eftates 
have  adopted,  and  exemplified  in  their  own 
practice.  Their  plans  are  already  begun 
to  be  executed  by  their  tenants,  with  more 
economy  and  better  effedt.  By  thefe 
means  the  lands,  in  feveral  diftridts  in 
Scotland,  are  let  at  a  higher  rent,  than  in 
many  places  of  England ;  and  the  enterprife 
and  knowledge  of  the  farmer  feem  alfo  to 
be  fuperior. 

It  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  afcertain  the  de¬ 
gree  of  cultivation  to  which  Scotland  may 
be  advanced.  The  efforts  of  a  free  and  in- 
duflrious  people  have  always  been  rated 
high  ;  and  they  have  always  furpaffed.  eve¬ 
ry  computation.  When  we  confider  its 
exemption  from  the  poor-rates,  *  from  the 
exadtions  of  the  churchy  and  from  an  in- 
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creafe  of  the  land-tax ;  burdens  which,  in 
England,  hang  as  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
induftry  and  improvement  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  we  are  difpofed  to  look  forward  to  a 
period,  when  the  agriculture  of  this  king« 
dom  will  poffefs  a  decided  fuperiority. 
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LETTER  XVIL 


lyr  Y  long  refidence  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies  enabled  me  to  fpeak  the  Eng- 
lifli  language  with  eafe  ;  a  circumftance 
which  has  greatly  contributed  to  my  com¬ 
fort,  and  facilitated  the  means  of  my  in¬ 
formation.  Since  my  arrival  in  Britain,  I 
have  feldom  been  challenged  for  a  ftran- 
ger ;  and,  in  Scotland,  fcarcely  ever.  Not- 
withftanding  the  enlightened  ideas  on  agri¬ 
culture  entertained  by  the  Scots,  the  actual 
ftate  of  the  lands,  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  vifibly  inferior  to  that  on  the  fouth 
of  the  Tweed.  The  perfection  of  hufban- 
dry  requires  fkill,  induftry,  and  capital,  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer  ;  And,  on  that  of  the 
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proprietor,  fuch  an  enlarged  view  of  his 
own  intereft,  as  may  difpofe  him  to  grant 
long  leafes  upon  equitable  terms.  Where 
the  foil,  like  that  of  Scotland,  is  ftubborn 
and  ungrateful,  thefe  circumflances  muft 
co-operate,  for  a  confiderable  time,  before 
the  actual  cultivation  of  the  country  can 
reach  its  ultimate  point  of  perfection.  E- 
very  uncultivated  eftate  in  Scotland,  re¬ 
quires  a  fum  to  improve  it,  greater  than 
that  for  which  it  was  originally  purchafed. 
No  intelligent  farmer,  therefore,  will  ever 
undertake  the  culture  of  fuch  lands,  un- 
lefs  his  intereft  in  them  be  fecured  for  a 
length  of  time  fufficient  to  reimburfe  his 
expenditure.  The  value  of  lands,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  fo  rapidly  increasing,  that 
few  proprietors  can  be  induced  to  grant  a 
leafe  for  any  long  term.  This,  they  per¬ 
ceive,  muft  preclude  them  from  taking  any 
advantage  from  the  intermediate  rife  of 
their  lands.  The  fhort  duration  of  leafes 
in  Scotland  is  an  inconvenience,  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  provide  a  remedy,  becaufe 

the 
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the  circumftances  which  lead  to  it  are  uii* 
avoidable. 

\  „  '  m 

Another  difad  vantage  under  which  a- 
griculture  labours  in  this  country,  arifes 
from  the  improvident  avarice  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  mo  ft  indigent  and  defperate 
adventurer,  provided  he  makes  a  large  of¬ 
fer,  is  frequently  preferred  to  the  more 
fubftantial,  but  cautious  leflee,  who  makes 
no  bargain  but  fuch  as  he  is  able  to  fulfil. 
From  an  exceftive  eagernefs  to  obtain  a 
high  rent  for  their  land,  the  proprietors  of¬ 
ten  cut  off  the  poflibility  of  receiving  a 
moderate  one ;  by  preferring  a  fet  of  needy 
adventurers,  who  put  their  fields  in  bad 
order,  and  leave  them,  after  a  few  years,  in 
a  ftate  of  infolvency.  Extravagant  ideas 
of  the  value  of  lands  are  univerfally  enter¬ 
tained  by  gentlemen  of  property  in  Scot¬ 
land:  And  thefe  feem,  in  a  great  meafure, 
countenanced  by  the  rapid  increafe  of  their 
rents.  The  fame  caufe  has  produced  a 
number  of  fpeculative  enthufiafts  in  agri¬ 
culture, 
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culture,  who  endeavour  to  perfuade  them- 
felves  and  others,  that  no  bounds  can  be 
put  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  foil. 
Thefe  men  flatter  the  interefted  prejudices 
of  the  landholders,  by  whom  every  pro¬ 
jector  is  liftened  to  with  a  fond  attention. 
The  moft  extravagant  even  of  thefe  is 
deemed  by  the  proprietor  the  moft  intelli¬ 
gent  man;  becaufe  his  ideas  moft  nearly 
coincide  with  his  own.  A  thoufand  in- 
ftances,  in  which  landholders  have  injured 
their  property  by  endeavouring  to  realife 
too  extravagant  hopes,  have  not  yet  taught 
them  fufficiently  to  diftinguilh  between  a 
vifionary  projector,  and  a  judicious  man. 

The  peafantry  of  Scotland  is,  upon  the 
whole,  in  a  condition  much  more  comfort¬ 
able  than  our  own:  Agriculture  is  alfo  on 
a  more  refpeCtable  footing.  Here  you  will 
never  fee  a  team  drawn  by  a  lean  cow,  an 
afs,  and  a  goat.  With  fuch  inftruments 
of  hufbandry  the  meanefl:  peafant  in  Scot¬ 
land  would  for  ever  be  difgraced,  and,  in  a 
ftill  higher  degree,  the  landlord  on  whole 
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eftate  they  were  found.  If  with  fuch  im¬ 
plements  the  hufbandman  in  France  can 
barely  fubfid,  with  fuch  in  Scotland  he 
mull  inevitably  ftarve.  Were  there  one 
half  of  the  indudry,  capital,  and  fldll, 
bellowed  on  the  agriculture  of  France, 
which  is  applied  to  it  in  Britain,  the  for¬ 
mer  country  would  foon  become  the  bed 
cultivated  and  mod  populous  on  the  face 
of  the  globe. 

The  example  of  a  people  fo  near  at  hand, 
will,  it  may  be  hoped,  teach  us  to  avail 
ourfelves  of  the  prefent  opportunity  to  place 
the  hufbandman  of  France,  as  well  as  his 
profeffion,  in  a  more  refpeCtabie  date ;  and, 
by  extending  to  him  the  full  protection  of 
law,  to  refcue  the  mod  ufeful  of  all  men 
from  poverty  and  oppreffion. 

The  prefent  minider  of  the  finances, 
and  many  individuals  of  the  national  a£- 
fembly,  poffefs  the  mod  enlarged  ideas  on 
this  fubjecl.  Should  they  prove  fo  happy 
as  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  nation, 

we 
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we  have  the  beft  reafon  to  hope,  that  a  fy* 
ftem  of  agricultural  economy  will  be  ad¬ 
opted,  the  mod  perfect  in  Europe.  The 
agriculture  of  France  has,  at  all  times, 
pofTeffed  almoft  every  advantage  over  that 
of  Scotland,  which  nature  can  bellow ;  cli¬ 
mate,  foil,  lituation.  Curfed,  however,  as 
it  has  been  for  many  centuries,  with  every 
calamity  which  a  bad  government  can  pro¬ 
duce,  thefe  have  yielded  no  beneht.  On 

the  other  hand,  the  country,  from  which  I 

• 

now  write,  is  in  a  condition  that  forebodes 
opulence  and  plenty,  a ‘though  Unround¬ 
ed  with  a  gloomy  atmofphere,  and  almoft 
covered  with  rocks  and  moraffes,  which 
feem  to  bid  defiance  to  all  human  indu- 
ftry :  With  fuch  decilive  influence  and 
power  d  es  government  operate  the  hap- 
pinefs  or  milery  of  mankind.  Concern¬ 
ing  government,  therefore,  it  is  one  of  the 
moft  ardent  wiflies  of  my  heart,  that  I 
may  never  behold  Frenchmen  indifferent. 

It  is  in  vain  that  a  government  gives  en¬ 
couragement  to  agriculture,  if  its  conftitu- 
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tion  does  not  afford  full  protection  to  eve¬ 
ry  individual,  of  whatever  profeffion.  The 
minifters  of  France  have  not  been  defi¬ 
cient,  at  different  periods,  in  framing  wife 
regulations  in  behalf  of  agriculture ;  but, 
while  our  laws  did  not  protect  the  peafant 
from  the  brutal  tyranny  of  his  landlord, 
thefe  could  not  produce  any  fenfible  effects. 
What  enterprife  could  be  expected  from 
the  wretched  boor  who  held  his  life,  his  li¬ 
berty,  and  property,  by  the  capricious  te¬ 
nure  of  his  mafter’s  pleafure  ?  In  France 
the  laborious  peafant,  by  wrhom  the  whole 
community  is  fupported,  fhould  he,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  his  crop,  happen  to  kill  a  deer,  is 
by  the  law  in  as  bad  a  condition,  as  if  he 
had  murdered  a  fellow-creature.  Thofe 
exclufive  privileges  of  hunting,  and  the 
many  degrading  regulations  enforced  to 
protect  them,  are  a  flagrant  outrage  againft 
the  rights  of  nature,  and  a  difgrace  to  a 
civilized  nation.  By  thefe,  and  other  laws 
of  -a  fimilar  tendency,  the  perfons  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  our  hufbandmen  are  not  only  in- 
fecure,  but  their  profeffion  is  held  in  difre- 
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fpedt.  In  Britain  every  honeft  vocation  is 
alfo  honourable.  The  beft  educated  and 
moft  opulent  member  of  the  community 
does  not  feel  a  degradation  from  being  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  farmer.  All  that  clafs  of  men, 
as  far  as  their  education  and  habits  of  life 
render  them  qualified,  aflociate  with  the 
beft  company  in  the  kingdom.  Indeed 
nothing  fo  forcibly  impreffes  a  ftranger,  as 
the  free  communication  that  obtains,  in  this 
ifland,  among  men  of  every  rank  in  life. 
Nor  does  this  extend  only  to  the  outward 
forms  of  civility,  or  the  tranfient  inter- 
courfe  of  bufinefs ;  it  admits  of  the  moft 
important  and  permanent  connexions  of 
fociety.  The  daughter  of  an  opulent  ma¬ 
nufacturer,  or  merchant,  may  here,  with¬ 
out  any  prefumption,  afpire  to  the  title  and 
rank  of  a  Countefs,  by  obtaining  the  hand 
of  the  firft  Peer  in  die  kingdom. 
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LETTER  XVIII, 


JyjANUFACTURES  and  commerce  were 
feton  foot  in  Scotland,  before  theim-* 
provement  of  land:  In  their  progrefs,  alfo, 
they  feem  to  be  in  a  more  advanced  ftate. 
Since  the  late  war,  in  which  Europe  look¬ 
ed  for  the  minor  annihilation  of  the  power 
of  the  Britifh  empire,  from  the  combined 
efforts  of  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  At 
merica,  its  commerce  has  attained  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  profperity,  far  fuperior  to  what  it 
ever  enjoyed,  during  the  moft  fuccefsful 
epochs  of  Englifh  valour.  The  manufac- 
*  ture  of  cotton  alone,  has,  fince  that  period, 
received  an  amazing  improvement,  and  at 
prefent  fubfifts  nearly  half  a  million  of  peoT 

pie. 
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pie.  The  manufacture  of  that  Angle  article, 
till  within  thefe  few  years  very  inconfider- 
able,  brings  now  an  addition  to  the  Britifh 
trade  of  no  lefs  a  fum  than  nine  millions. 
Should  the  prefent  convulfions  of  Europe 
prolong  to  this  nation  the  continuance  of 
peace  for  any  confiderable  period,  there  is 
ftill  a  poflibility  that  its  government  may 
accomplish  the  difcharge  of  its  debt:  A 
fum  greater  than  has  ever  been  contrac¬ 
ted  by  any  nation ;  and  not  perhaps  to  be 
equalled  by  the  circulating  cafh  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope.  Should  that  event  happen,  the  na¬ 
val  power  and  relources  of  this  empire  will 
be  more  than  doubled,  and  will  certainly 
become  truly  formidable  to  the  reft  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 


Before  the  late  war  the  ariftocrarcal  fy- 
ftem  of  oppreflion,  which  ftill  prevailed  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  had  occafioned  the 
emigration  of  many  families  to  America. 
Alarmed  at  an  evil  which  drained  the 
country  of  its  moft  ufeful  inhabitants,  and 
which  threatened  the  depopulation  of  their 

own 
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own  eftates,  a  few  public-fpirited  gentle¬ 
men  have  entered  into  ah  aflociation  for 
building  towns,  and  erecting  fifheries,  a- 
long  the  fhores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Should  this  patriotic  enterprife  fucceed, 
fome  degree  of  trade  and  opulence  muft 
be  introduced  into  thefe  dreary  abodes  of 
poverty  and  wretchednefs.  The  minds  of 
the  people  will  be  diverted  from  the  idea 
of  abandoning  their  native  land :  An 
idea  which  their  mifery  alone  could  fug- 
geft.  Attachment  to  his  country  and  his 
friends,  is  a  feeling  in  the  breaft  of  a  Scotf- 
man,  which  ip  ftrength  feems  to  furpafs 
that  fentiment  among  other  men. 

The  fituation  and  climate  of  the  weftern 
ifles  of  Scotland  render  them  extremely 
adapted  to  the  fuccefsful  profecution  of 
the  fifhery.  The  fifties  furround  all  their 
coafts,  and  fill  their  bays  and  creeks.  Large 
veflels  are  therefore  unneceflary ;  the  fiftier- 
men  may  fleep  almoft  every  night  on  ftiore. 
Their  proximity  to  the  ocean  facilitates 
navigation  from  them  to  the  northern 

kingdoms, 
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kingdoms,  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Weft  Indies.  If  thefe  advantages  fhall  ever 
be  feconded  by  the  induftry  of  the  people, 
a  flourifhing  town  might  fupport  itfelf  on 
each  of  the  larger  iflands.  Attica,  though 
formerly  very  populous,  was  always  noted 
for  a  barren  country.  As  the  weftern  ifles 
lie  fo  conveniently  for  navigation  to  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  are  furrounded 
with  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  wealth,  the 
following  century  may  perhaps  witnefs 
feveral  flourifhing  towns  upon  them,  and 
the  fhips  of  different  nations  frequenting 
their  ports. 

These  advantages  have  not  efcaped  the 
attention  of  the  Britifli  legiflature:  It  is 
from  that  hardy  race  of  fifhermen  that  the 
naval  power  of  Britain  derives  its  firmeft 
fupport.  The  fifheries,  therefore,  of  every 
kind,  have  been  encouraged  by  bounties  and 
premiums.  It  is  for  the  fame  reafon,  that 
the  interefts  of  commerce  have  been  watch¬ 
ed  by  parliament  with  the  utmoft  folici- 
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its  profperity  by  a  vaft  and  complicated 
fyftem  of  regulations,  wh.ch  has  tended 
more  to  difplay  the  anxiety  of  the  nation, 
than  to  promote  the  benefit  of  trade.  If 
in  France  commerce  has  been  too  much 
negledted,  in  England  it  has  been  incum¬ 
bered  with  pernicious  reflraints;  and,  like 
the  favourite  child  of  an  indulgent  mo¬ 
ther,  it  feems  to  have  been  infeebled  by  an 
excefs  of  care. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  commercial  improve¬ 
ments  of  Scotland,  one  circumftance  ought 
not  to  be  omitted,  which,  though  little 
noticed,  appears  to  give  this  people  a  deci¬ 
ded  advantage  in  bufinefs  over  every  other 
nation.  The  inftitution  of  parifh-fchools 
for  the  education  of  youth  is  univerfal  in 
Scotland  ;  by  this  means  a  competent  fhare 
of  learning  is  attainable  by  the  meaneft  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  perhaps 
the  only  country  in  the  world,  where  all 
are  taught  to  read  and  write:  A  circum¬ 
ftance,  which  enables  them  to  enter  into 
fociety  with  accomplifhments  and  capacity 

for 
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for  bufinefs  which  the  vulgar  of  no  other 
nation  poffefs.  You  will  here  find  behind 
a  defk,  and  fometimes  at  the  plough,  a  per- 
fon  qualified  to  conduct  the  greateft  com¬ 
mercial  concern.  With  refpeCt  to  educa¬ 
tion,  the  peafantry  of  Scotland  as  far  excel 
thofe  of  England,  as  the  latter  are  fuperior 
to  the  fame  order  of  men  in  thofe  nations 
which  adhere  to  the  Catholic  religion. 

The  effeCts  of  this  inftitution,  upon  the 
manufactures  and  commerce  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  are  greater,  than  could  poflibly  be  ima¬ 
gined.  A  few  individuals  in  a  country, 
who  are  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the 
depths  of  learning,  may  improve  fcience, 
and  contribute  to  the  glory  of  their  nation  : 
But  a  much  fmaller  fhare  of  literature  uni- 
verfally  diffiifed,  is  productive  of  ftill  more 
folid  advantages.  The  common  people  of 
Scotland,  from  this  circumftance,  eafily 
underftand  the  conftruCtion  and  ufe  of  the 
mod  complicated  machine.  No  fooner  is 
a  branch  of  manufacture  introduced,  than 
they  are  qualified  to  carry  it  on  with  all 
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the  intelligence  and  fuccefs,  which  are  ufu- 
ally  the  effedts  of  long  experience. 

What  is  perhaps  of  ftill  greater  mo¬ 
ment,  the  youth  of  Scotland,  thus  educated, 
find  themfelves  qualified  for  every  vocation, 
by  which  either  wealth  or  fame  may  be  ac¬ 
quired.  Hitherto  the  low  fiate  of  the  arts, 
in  their  native  country,  have  not  afforded 
fiifficient  fcope  to  their  talents  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  Vaft  numbers,  therefore,  gratify  a 
laudable  and  adventurous  fpirit,  by  profe- 
cuting  bufinefs  abroad.  Difdaining  a  life 
of  poverty  and  idlenefs  in  their  native 
country,  and  ambitious  of  becoming  ufe- 
ful  to  themfelves,  their  friends,  and  the 
community,  they  frequently  remove  to  the 
remotefl  quarters  of  the  world  in  purfuit 
of  that  fortune,  which  their  birth  had  de¬ 
nied,  and  which  the  commerce  of  their 
country  could  not  confer.  The  fame  edu¬ 
cation  and  talents,  which  make  them  ad¬ 
venturous,  generally  render  them  fuccefs- 
ful.  No  country  can  boaft  of  an  equal 
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fliare  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  enriching 
themfelves,  in  foreign  climes,  by  the  fruits 
of  their  own  induftry.  The  attachment 
of  thefe  individuals  to  their  country,  is  not 
diminiftied,  but  increafed  by  their  abfence. 
They  generally  return  home  to  enjoy,  a- 
mong  their  friends,  that  plenty  which  their 
talents  and  induftry  have  acquired.  There 
they  fupply  their  younger  relations  with 
what  alone  they  want,  capital  and  experi¬ 
ence  ;  and  thus  enable  them  to  fet  out,  in 
their  turn,  in  the  fame  career,  with  ftill 
fuperior  advantages. 
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LETTER  XIX, 

HOUGH  the  fpirit  of  independence 


JL  is  yet  far  from  that  degree  of  vigour 
and  univerfality,  which,  in  the  prefent 
circumftances  of  the  government,  it  mull 
foon  attain  in  Scotland;  yet  the  middle 
and  lower  ranks  of  men,  in  this  ifland,  are 
remarkably  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  in  the 
fame  fphere  of  life  in  every  other  part  of 
the  world.  I  fhall,  at  prefent,  conGder  the 
effects  of  this  Angularity,  in  the  condition 
of  the  people,  on  the  Gate  of  literature. 

In  other  nations  the  great  body  of  the 
people  enjoy  little  wealth,  poflefs  no  power, 
and  confequently  meet  with  but  little  re- 
fpe£h  Their  talents  and  difpoGtions  are 
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formed  by  this  degraded  flate,  and  bear  a 
melancholy  refemblance  to  their  humilia¬ 
ting  condition.  To  them  hardly  any  op¬ 
portunity  is  afforded  of  improving  their 
fortune :  Of  furmounting  the  prejudices 
entertained  againfl  plebeian  birth,  there  is 
no  poffibility  left.  They  are  obliged  to 
acquiefce  in  their  lot,  and  to  look  up  to 
their  fuperiors  as  a  fpecies  of  beings,  whofe 
underftandings  have  been  as  differently 
modified  by  the  great  Difpofer  of  things,  as 
their  rank  and  outward  condition.  Hence 
they  regard,  as  facred  and  eternal,  thofe 
boundaries,  which  tyranny  or  cuftom  has 
eftablifhed  between  the  different  orders  of 
men.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  depreffion  few 
men  of  genius  can  arife;  perhaps  fewer 
ftill  can  acquire  the  education,  neceffary  to 
fit  them  for  the  arduous  talk  of  inftrudt- 
ing  or  entertaining  mankind.  Learning 
mufl  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  opulent 
and  dignified,  whofe  diffolute  habits  ren¬ 
der  abortive  every  attempt  to  inflrudl 
them  and  whofe  talents,  though  impro- 
v  ved, 
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■ved,  are  foon  deftroyed  by  the  profligacy  of 
their  manners. 

In  Britain  the  condition  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  more  nearly  approximates.  If  all 
are  not  upon  a  level,  the  different  ranks 
are  fo  intimately  blended  together,  that 
you  can  hardly  diftinguifh  their  limits. 
The  people  are  well  informed  and  wealthy $ 
and  their  influence  upon  fociety  is  conlpi- 
cuous.  Learning  is  not  exclufively  confi¬ 
ned  to  the  cloifters  of  the  fpeculative,  and  the 
focieties  of  the  great,  but  is  as  univerfal  as 
it  is  ufeful.  The  free  government  of  the 
country,  at  once  the  effedl  and  the  caufe  of 
thefe  happy  circumftances,  pofTeffes  this  pe¬ 
culiar  advantage,  that  it  extends,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  every  individual,  that  degree  of 
importance  and  regard  which  his  genius  or 
induftry  may  challenge.  Hence  the  clafs 
of  authors  is  as  numerous,  as  its  encourage¬ 
ment  is  great. 

Here  the  body  of  the  people,  no  lefs 
than  the  dignified  and  the  great,  poffefs 

an 
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an  acknowledged  title  to  be  inftrudted  and 
amufed :  The  fame,  as  well  as  emolument, 
of  every  man  of  letters,  depends  upon  the 
voice  of  the  public :  By  it  he  muft  either 
rife  or  fall.  To  the  information  of  the 
people,  therefore,  his  ftudies  are  directed. 
From  thefe  caufes  the  generality  of  litera¬ 
ry  productions  are  fhort,  plain,  and  ufeful; 
divefted  of  that  profound  erudition  and 
voluminous  fize,  which  can  fuit  only  the  a - 
vocations  of  the  ftudious,  or  the  purfes  of 
the  rich.  There  is,  perhaps,  at  prefent  in 
Britain  a  greater  number  of  authors,  than 
in  all  the  reft  of  Europe ;  and,  if  none  of 
them  feem  to  poflefs  the  genius  and  fcience 
of  a  Des  Cartes,  a  Locke,  or  a  Newton,  their 
works  are  better  accommodated  to  the  un- 
derftanding  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  are  of  more  univerfal  utility. 

Ever  finee  the  acceffion  of  James  to  the 
Englifh  throne,  the  two  crowns  have  been 
united  ;  and  Scotland,  inftead  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom,  having  become  the  ap¬ 
pendage  of  a  larger  empire,  its  writers  are 

judged 
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judged  by  a  foreign  tribunal  and  a  differ¬ 
ent  flandard,  All  its  peculiar  modes  of 
fpeech  and  forms  of  expreffion,  that  were 
not  familiar  to  the  ear  of  the  Englifh,  or  were 
unauthorifed  by  their  writers,  were  con¬ 
demned  as  provincial  and  vitious.  This, 
for  a  long  time,  precluded  the  Scots  from 
any  competition  in  literary  fame,  by  obli¬ 
ging  them  to  conform  to  a  language,  neither 
familiar,  nor  thoroughly  underflood.  It 
particularly  excluded  them  from  dramatic 
compofition,  and  all  works  of  elegance  and 
tafle.  Comedy  adopts  the  language  and 
phrafeology  of  common  life ;  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  dialed:,  in  the  two  countries,  is 
fo  confiderable,  that  hardly  a  lingle  Scotf- 
man  has  ventured  into  this  department. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  becaufe, 
in  the  Englilh  drama,  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement ;  and  this,  as  well  as  every 
other  branch  of  literature,  might  have  been 
benefited  and  adorned  by  the  genius  of  the 
Scots.  Their  writers  on  political  economy, 
morals,  philofophy,  and  hiflory,  are  con- 

feffed 
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felled  by  all  to  have  reached  the  firft  de¬ 
gree  of  eminence 

During  the  whole  of  the  prefent  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Englilh  feem  to  have  been  flacken- 
ing  in  their  rapidity  in  the  purfuit  of  lite- 

*  Before  the  eloquent  and  enterprifing  genius  of  a 
Hume,  a  Smith,  a  Robertfon,  and  a  Blair,  all  local  difad- 
vantages  feem  to  vanifh.  The  works  of  thefe  men  will  long 
be  regarded  as  ftandards  of  excellence  to  the  writers  of 
both  kingdoms,  and  contribute  to  the  inftruCtion  and  enter¬ 
tainment  of  every  polifhed  fociety  in  Europe.  Their  fuc- 
eefsful  endeavours,  however,  have  not  excited  their  country¬ 
men  to  court  the  favour  of  Melpomene.  So  powerful  has 
been  the  influence  of  popular  tafte*  and  fo  great  the  necefii- 
ty  of  authors  to  comply  with  it ;  that  fome  of  the  Trage¬ 
dies,  mod:  applauded  by  the  Englilh,  have  received  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  “  bloody  farces,”  from  the  author  of  the  Or¬ 
phan  of  China,  whofe  opinion  is  of  weight  againfl  the 
judgement  of  a  whole  people.  The  delicate  diftrefs  of  that 
performance,  and  the  noble  leflon  of  fortitude  and  virtue 
which  it  conveys,  would,  probably,  but  little  affeCt  the  coar- 
fer  feelings  of  the  populace.  The  natural  and  pathetic  in¬ 
cidents,  and  the  happy  cataftrophe  of  a  plot,  which  may 
vie  with  Grecian  fimplicity,  would  not  exhibit  fufhcient 
bufinefs  to  intereft  fpeCtators,  who  are  ftill  accuftomed  to 
behold  a  moiety  of  the  characters  maflacred  upon  the 
ftage. 

rary 
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rary  fame.  It  is  only  fince  the  beginning  of 
that  period,  that  the  Scots  have  attained  to 
claflical  purity.  They  have  fucceeded  them 
in  the  grand  career,  and  prolonged  the  reign 
of  genius  and  tafte  nearly  an  age  later,  than 
it  feems  deftined  to  continue  in  any  one 
nation.  There  are  feveral  works  of  the 
greateft  literary  merit,  written  by  Scots¬ 
men  who  are  Hill  living,  and  who  have 
fuccefsfully  difputed  the  palm  of  merit 
with  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  dead.  The 
language  of  the  pulpit  and  the  bar  has  be¬ 
come  correct  and  elegant :  And  were  the 
practitioners  as  fully  mailers  of  the  powers 
of  oratory,  and  the  graces  of  delivery,  as 
they  are  of  clear  and  found  argumentation, 
public  fpeaking  in  Scotland  would  not  be 
far  from  perfection.  Thefe  neceflary  qua¬ 
lifications  however  are  almoft  wholly  ne¬ 
glected  ;  or  are  aukwardly  employed  by  the 
illiterate  and  fanatical  clergy  in  thofe  un¬ 
premeditated  and  barbarous  effufions,  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar* 
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To  look  forward  to  the  dangers  which 
moil  threaten  the  Britifh  conftitution,  and 
to  anticipate,  in  idea,  the  manner  in  which 
it  may  probably  terminate,  are  objeils  of 
contemplation  extremely  interefting,  and 
to  which  we  can  fcarcely  refrain  from 
turning  our  attention.  Some  kind  of  go¬ 
vernment  mull  fubfift  in  every  country ; 
one  entirely  free  can  only  be  maintained 
among  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  people. 
As  thefe  advantages  are  fubjedl  to  all  the 
viciftitudes  of  human  affairs,  the  Englifh 
conftitution  muft  unavoidably  decay.  It 
contains  in  it  the  feeds  of  corruption, 
which  have  already,  perhaps,  begun  to  dif- 
clofe  themfelves.  It  may  be  attacked  by 
diforder,  and  deftroyed  by  a  cataftrophe, 
violent  and  premature :  Time  may  gradu¬ 
ally  make  encroachments  on  its  vigour, 
and,  after  languifhing  under  ail  the  en~ 
feeblement  of  age,  it  may  terminate  in  the 
lethargic  ftupor  of  defpotifin. 

T o  the  firft  of  thefe  evils  it  may  be  ex- 
pofed  by  the  largenefs  of  the  capital,  which 
feems  too  extenfive  and  populous  for  peiv 
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petuating  a  free  government.  Among  that 
vaft  concourfe  of  people  Liberty,  no  doubt, 
had  her  birth ;  among  them  too,  {he  may 
probably  find  her  grave.  The  election  of 
a  reprefentative  for  that  city,  begins  alrea- 
dy  to  be  marked  with  a  tumultuary  confu- 
lion,  more  refembling  the  commencement 
of  a  civil  war,  than  the  deliberate  choice  of 
a  fenator.  The  mob  of  London,  mitiga¬ 
ted  by  the  defperate  ambition  of  fome  dis¬ 
appointed  demagogue,  may  overthrow  the 
government :  Or,  if  that  accident  be  fully 
provided  againit  by  entrufting  the  crown 
with  the  command  of  a  fufficient  military 
force  ;  that  force,  in  the  hands  of  a  wicked 
minifter,  may  prove  an  engine  fatal  to  li¬ 
berty. 

Farther,  the  fame  evil  may  arife  from 
the  pofleflion  of  fuch  imrnenfe  fums  in 
paper  money ;  and  from  an  extenfive  com¬ 
merce  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  fame  me¬ 
dium.  The  event  of  a  national  bankrupts 
cy  muft  be  attended  with  a  confufion  of 
which  we  can  form  no  idea  a  priori ;  and, 
from  experience,  we  can  hardly  guefs  at  its 
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eonfequences.  Government  muft  be  to¬ 
tally  unhinged,  and  the  people  may  feek 
fhelter  from  anarchy  and  wretchednefs,  in 
arbitrary  power. 

In  the  mean  time,  fhould  thefe  events 
never  happen,  the  government  is  fupported 
and  carried  on  by  corruption.  The  mod 
virtuous  minifter  could  not  fupport  him- 
felf  without  employing  this  dangerous  in¬ 
fluence.  On  the  election  of  every  new  le- 
giflature,  upwards  of  two  millions  Sterling 
are  expended  in  the  purpofes  of  corrup¬ 
tion.  Still  further  fums  are  necelfary  to 
fecure  a  majority  of  the  reprefentatives, 
whofe  fervices,  like  the  Swifs  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  minifter  muft  purchafe  by  offices 
and  penftons  for  feven  campaigns.  This 
muft  gradually  fap  the  morals  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  in  the  fame  degree  muft  it  en¬ 
feeble  and  undermine  the  government. 

Those  great  events  which  are  at  prefent 
carrying  on  in  France,  feem  to  forebode  a 
regeneration  of  the  different  governments 
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of  Europe.  Britain  however  has,  perhaps, 
leaft  to  hope  from  fuch  a  change.  The 
fuperiority  of  its  government  to  thofe  e- 
ftablifhed  in  the  furrounding  nations,  has 
impreffed  the  people  with  the  idea  of  its  per¬ 
fection.  Many  of  them  imagine  it  to  be  the 
molt  perfeCt  plan  of  human  policy.  Long 
accuftomed  to  confider  their  conftitution 
as  the  admiration  of  the  reft  of  the  world, 
they  will  probably  meditate  no  alteration 
in  its  form.  While  the  feverity  of  defpo- 
tifm  roufes  other  nations  to  a  complete 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  man;  the  time 
may  arrive  when  England,  which  gave 
Europe  the  firft  leflbns  of  political  wifdom, 
may  find  itfelf  under  a  more  corrupt  go¬ 
vernment,  than  any  of  its  neighbours,  and 
may,  in  its  turn,  be  called  upon  to  profit 
by  their  example.  Actuated  by  a  fond 
predilection  for  their  own  political  inftitu- 
tions,  and  ftung  with  jealoufy  at  the  hid¬ 
den  enlargement  of  our  ideas,  feveral  of 
the  Engliih  regard  our  patriots  as  the  Quix- 
ots  of  legifiation,  who,  from  too  violent  an 
antipathy  to  monarchy,  are  levelling  the 
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neceflary  diftinctions  of  fociety,  and  flying 
in  the  face  of  all  juft  fubordination.  In 
this  light  they  view  the  impropriation  of 
the  revenues  of  the  dignified  clergy }  the 
prohibition  of  all  the  minifters  of  the 
crown  from  a  feat  in  the  Jegifiative  aftem- 
bly  ;  the  depriving,  the  Sovereign  of  the 
right  of  nominating  the  civil  judges  ;  and 
the  intended  abolition  of  that  important 
branch  of  prerogative,  which  invefted  him 
with  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war. 
Thefe  alterations  fo  far  exceed  their  ideas 
of  a  perfecft  government,  that  the  moft  en¬ 
lightened  and  refpecftable  citizens  of  France 
have  incurred,  from  many,  this  fevere 
commentary  on  their  conduct, 


“  Dum  vitant  ftulti  vitia,  in  contraria  currunt.”  Hor. 
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LETTER  XXL 


r  my  laft  letter  it  was  remarked,  that  oi 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  Englifh 
were  the  lead:  likely  to  derive  any  immedi¬ 
ate  or  important  acceffion  to  their  freedom* 
from  imitating  that  example  which  has 
been  exhibited  to  the  world  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  France.  This  inference  was  then 
drawn  from  that  predilection,  which  a- 
mong  this  people  is  confpicuous,  in  favour 
of  that  mixed  fyftem  of  liberty  which  they 
regard  as  their  peculiar  glory  to  have  fully 
eftablifhed,  and  of  which,  it  is  their  boaft* 
to  have  held  up  to  mankind  the  firft  ex-* 
ample, 

,  This* 
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This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
only  foundation  upon  which  fuch  a  hypo-* 
thefis  refts :  Here  the  neceffity  of  fuch  a 
thorough  repair  of  the  fabric  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  is  neither  fo  immediate,  nor  fo 
urgent,  as  in  the  other  Hates  of  Europe. 
Corrupt  in  the  mode  of  its  adminiftrat  on, 
as  the  government  may  be,  and  ariftocra- 
tical  in  its  internal  form,  as  in  fome  inftan- 
ces  it  certainly  is;  yet,  throughout  the 
extent  of  the  empire,  the  law  is  univerfally 
regarded  as  the  only  paramount  authority, 
and  claims  equal  fubmiffion  from  the  moft 
exalted,  and  the  meaneft  individual  of  the 
State.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
too,  conftitute  that  affembly  in  which  die 
formation  of  new  laws,  the  amendment  or 
abolition  of  the  old,  are  acknowledged  to 
originate.  As  a  confequence  of  this,  the 
people  at  large  evidently  retain  in  their 
own  hands  the  fupreme  controul  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  conftitution.  To  check 
and  repel  the  encroachments  of  the  prero¬ 
gative,  '  and  to  fupport  it  when  in  a  feeble 
or  declining  ftate,  to  overturn  the  fabric 
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of  ariftocracy,  and  finally  to  obliterate 
every  remaining  veftige  of  feudal  ufurpa- 
tion,  is  their  province  ;  and  on  their  virtue 
and  patriotifm,  the  maintaining  every  part 
of  the  political  machine  in  its  proper  tone 
and  vigour,  muft  ultimately  depend.  The 
veffel  of  the  State,  it  would  feem,  ftill  re¬ 
tains  inherent  ftrength  :  The  timbers  are 
found ;  and  it  needs  not,  therefore,  to 
be  laid  from  the  keel :  Some  incruftations 
are  formed  on  its  external  parts  which  may 
impede  its  movement,  but  thefe,  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  remove  by  making  it  undergo  a 
parliamentary  careening . 

Every  Englifhman  is  confcious  of  the 
rights  which  he  enjoys,  and  which  confe- 
quently  he  may  lofe  ;  he  can  appreciate 
their  value,  and  compare  them  with  thofe 
privileges  he  has  ftill  to  acquire  :  To  him, 
the  latter  feem  neither  fo  numerous,  nor  fo 
important, as  will  juftify  him  in  fubmitting 
his  happy  condition  to  the  danger  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  another  revolution.  When 
the  external  forms  of  a  government  are  a- 
,  bolifhed, 
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boliftied,  convulfions  too  frequently  com¬ 
mence  :  the  interefts  of  oppofite  factions 
are  found  to  clafh :  accidents  intervene : 
ambition  or  avarice  adtuate  many :  a  want 
of  confidence  and  mutual  underftanding  is 
felt  by  all:  virtue  is  feeble,  and  the  voice 
of  wifdom  feldom  heard ;  feldomer  ftill  is 
that  plan  of  government  ultimately  efta- 
blilhed,  which  the  moft  approves. 

Such  cautious  maxims  I  have  frequent- 
ly  heard  advanced  in  converfations  with 
the  Englifti:  among  the  Scots,  where  I 
have  already  remarked  that  fentiments  of 
freedom  are  neither  fo  lively  nor  o  univer- 
fally  felt,  thefe  maxims  are  ftill  more  ge¬ 
nerally  adopted.  Were  it  left  to  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  voices  of  all  the  individuals  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  freely  to  decide  on  the  reform  of  their 
conftitution,  a  few  alterations  with  regard 
to  the  equality  and  adequacy  of  the  repre- 
fentation ;  in  the  mode  of  chufing  the 
members  of  parliament,  and  im  the  dura¬ 
tion,  of  that  affembly,  would,  in  all  proba- 
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bility,  more  than  commenfurate  the  utmoft 
extent  of  their  innovations. 

There  are  ftill  other  reafons  for  fuppo- 
fing,  that  no  confiderable  nor  immediate 
change  will  be  occafioned  in  the  Englifh 
government  by  our  late  revolution.  The 
freedom  of  the  prefs  has  for  a  long  period 
been  fo  little  interrupted,  that  fpeculations 
on  the  fubjedt  of  government  have  been 
indulged  and  publifhed,  with  almoft  un¬ 
bounded  licence.  This  is  a  field  in  which 
the  genius  of  the  Englilh  writers,  for  more 
than  a  century,  has  ranged  without  con- 
troul:  Novelty  in  this  fubjedt  has  either 
ceafed  to  exift,  or  has  loft  its  charms.  Such 
produdlion°,  accordingly,  make  but  a  feeble 
impreflion  on  the  public  mind ;  They  are 
received  with  that  indifference,  and  cold 
fatisfadlion,  which  is  natural  amidft  fo 
great  an  abundance  of  intelledVual  food. 
When  the  tranfadlions  of  our  national  afi- 
fembly  are  fubmitted  to  the  examination 
of  the  multitude,  as  they  here  regularly 
are,  they  neither  convey  that  additional 
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information  to  the  underflanding,  nor  give 
that  decifive  impulfe  to  the  patriotic  feel¬ 
ings,  which  they  muft  unavoidably  do  in 
thofe  countries  where  fuch  intelligence  is 
altogether  new  or  uncommon.  TheCon- 
ftitution,  the  Majefty  of  the  people,  Liber¬ 
ty,  Reform,  are  founds  with  which  the  ears 
of  every  Englifhman  have  long  been  de¬ 
lighted,  but  being  now  familiar  to  him,  he 
is  in  fome  meafure  become  callous  to  their 
impreflion.  Patriotism,  too,  is  a  name 
which  experience  has  taught  him,  has  often 
been  ufurped  to  difguife  the  views  of  the 
meaneft  and  moft  venal  hypocrify,  or  to 
cover  the  defigns  of  a  dangerous  ambition ; 
he  therefore  prudently  waits  till  his  adtions, 
rather  than  his  pretentions,  determine  the 
character  of  every  patriotic  adventurer. 
It  is  eafy  even  for  a  foreigner  to  perceive 
that  the  appellation  of  a  patriot ,  in  the 
Englilh  language,  begins  to  convey  an  idea 
of  contempt  and  irony,  rather  than  that  of 
approbation ;  a  circumftance,  which,  tri¬ 
vial  as  it  may  appear,  augurs  no  violent  al¬ 
teration 
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teration  in  the  government  in  favour  of 
freedom. 

Placed  in  luch  circumflances,  and  en¬ 
tertaining  fentiments  like  thefe,  the  Englilh 
nation  feels  but  little  neceflity,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  ftill  lefs  inclination,  to  copy  fome  of 
the  more  ftriking  and  prominent  features 
of  our  government,  which  appear  to  us  to 
confer  upon  it  its  principle  beauty  and  con- 
fiftency  of  form.  They,  in  particular,  re¬ 
gard  with  aftonilhment  the  abolition  of 
hereditary  diftindlions  of  rank,  and  titles 
of  nobility ;  a  meafure,  the  expediency  of 
which,  I  am  happy  to  learn  is  becoming 
every  day  more  prevalent  and  general  in 
the  opinion  of  our  countrymen. 

«.  *  .1 J  JL  JL ..  •  *  .  •  >  »  i  '  ^ 

The  ideas  of  the  Englifli  concerning  a 
fubjedt,  of  which  they  poflefs  not  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  deriving  full  information, 
ought  by  no  means  to  influence  our  future 
determinations.  Among  them  the  more 
oppreflive  of  the  feudal  rights  have  long 
been  aboliflied :  Their  nobility  are  compa¬ 
ratively 
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ratively  few  in  number:  equally  fubjedt  to 
the  laws,  and  amenable  to  juftice,  they 
poflefs  hardly  any  privileges  which  are  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  liberty  of  their  fellow- 
fubjedts.  In  fuch  circumftances,  they  can 
prove  a  fource  of  no  material  injury  to  the 
reft  of  fociety :  In  this  ftate,  too,  a  title 
muft  appear  to  every  man  of  ordinary  un¬ 
der  Handing,  a  found  as  inoffenfive  as  it  is 
empty :  a  thin  and  unfubftantial  varnilh, 
wdiich  cannot  confer  the  fmalleft  addition¬ 
al  worth  or  dignity  upon  the  objedt  it  is 
meant  to  adorn.  On  this  account,  it  is 
perhaps,  with  propriety,  that  this  nation 
deems  the  difcuffion  of  fuch  nominal  di- 
ftindtions  frivolous,  and  their  abolition  in¬ 
expedient.  Should  fuch  a  meafure  be  ad¬ 
opted,  even  in  this  country,  it  is  difficult 
to  forfee  any  inconvenience  of  which  it 
could  prove  the  neceffary  caufe.  Would 
not  the  Britifti  government  become  lefs 
intricate  in  its  form,  and  more  expediti¬ 
ous  in  its  operations,  were  the  legiflative 
body  to  fit  in  one  chamber,  and  to  confti- 
tute  but  one  aflembly  ?  As  fupreme  judges, 
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a  body  of  men.  raifed  above  the  communi¬ 
ty  by  diftindtions,  even  the  moft  frivolous, 
is  apt  to  feel  an  intereft  not  exadtly  the 
fame  with  the  reft  of  the  fociety,  and  to 
be  fwayed  by  partiality.  To  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  duties  of  private  life  alfo,  to 
pradtife  induftry,  juflice,  and  benevolence, 
that  order  of  men  is  certainly  moft  ftrong- 
ly  impelled,  which  feels  that  virtue,  and 
not  a  title,  can  either  advance  influence  or 
heighten  refpedtability. 

Almost  all  of  thefe  circumftances  are 
reverfed  in  France,  where  the  abolition  of 
every  diftindtion  arifing  from  birth,  is  a 
meafure  recommended  by  the  ftrongeft 
confiderations  of  equity,  juflice,  and  ex¬ 
pediency.  The  fupreme  power,  where- 
ever  it  is  lodged,  certainly  retains  the  right 
of  refuming  thofe  grants  which  it  has 
made,  without  any  violation  of  the  prim* 
ciples  of  juflice.  Even  where  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  individuals  is  concerned,  that  confi- 
deration  mull  yield  to  the  fafety  of  the 
State  $  and  the  argument  becomes  infinite- 
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ly  ftronger  againft  ideal  diftindtions,  which, 
from  experience,  have  conftantly  been 
found  to  generate  pride,  to  provoke  envy, 
or  perpetuate  flavery.  That  authority 
which  jufily  impropriated  the  revenues  of 
the  church,  cannot  be  appalled  by  the 
phantom  of  a  title.  To  maintain  near  a 
million  of  citizens,  who  {hare  fo  liberally 
in  the  emoluments  of  government,  while 
they  contribute  nothing  to  its  fupport,  is 
as  injurious  to  the  community,  as  it  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  every  idea  of  equity  and  ju- 
ftice.  The  upholding  a  faction  in  the  State, 
ready  to  feize  every  opportunity  of  de- 
ftroying  the  conftitution ;  and  the  main¬ 
taining  an  order  which  has  always  been 
the  fupport  and  the  tool  of  defpotifm,  an 
order  which  has  multiplied  the  arms  of  ty¬ 
ranny,  and  added  preflure  to  their  weight ; 
were  to  countenance  iniquity,  to  controvert 
every  maxim  of  wifdom,  and  court  oppref- 
lion. 

During  the  republic  in  England,  the 
affembly  of  the  Peers  was  decreed  ufeiefs, 
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and  dangerous :  That  order  afterwards  re¬ 
fumed  its  authority,  and  the  King  regained 
his  power,  while  the  people  loft  their  liberty. 
Under  the  monarchical  government  of  Rome 
the  Nobles  poffeffed  great  power;  their 
privileges  were  curtailed  during  the  pro- 
fperous  ages  of  the  republic ;  when  the  em¬ 
pire  was  extended,  the  fortunes  of  indivi¬ 
duals  became  extremely  difproportioned, 
and  the  ariftocracy  again  attained  to  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  pre-eminence,  The  whole  powers 
of  government  were  centred  in  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals;  and  the  mifery  of  the  people 
was  equally  the  confequence  of  their  dif- 
cord  or  unanimity :  By  the  former,  they 
plunged  them  into  civil  war;  by  the  latter, 
they  were  enabled  to  trample  upon  their 
rights,  and  to  plunder  the  world. 


After  contemplating  the  government 
of  Britain  in  its  various  parts,  and  viewing 
it  from  different  ftations,  the  moft  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  the  talk  ftill  remains,  to  as¬ 
certain  with  precifion  thofe  particulars 

in  which  it  deferves  our  imitation.  Thi§ 

part 
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part  of  my  fubjecft,  in  which  alone  French- 
men  are  immediately  interefted,  is  too  mo¬ 
mentous  to  be  entrufted  to  any  indivi¬ 
dual:  It  fuppofes  a  range  of  knowledge 
and  experience  too  enlarged  and  extenfive 
to  fall  to  the  fhare  of  one  man.  It  is  a 
talk,  to  which  I  feel  my  own  talents  alto¬ 
gether  difproportioned.  Arduous,  how¬ 
ever,  as  fuch  a  work  may  feem,  it  is  one, 
to  which  the  abilities  and  virtue  of  that 
affembly  in  which  you  have  the  honour 
to  fit,  are  by  no  means  unequal ;  and 
happily,  to  that  affembly  it  peculiarly  be¬ 
longs. 

A  prerogative  limited  on  all  fides  by  the 
laws,  to  which  it  is  avowedly  fubordinate, 
and  by  which  it  mu  ft  in  all  cafes  be  impli¬ 
citly  guided ;  a  prerogative,  the  undue  en¬ 
largement  of  which  has  been  anxioufly 
guarded  againft  by  the  nation,  which  has  re¬ 
tained  the  command  of  its  military  ftrength, 
and  of  the  public  purfe ;  are  advantages 
which  the  Britifh  government  poiTeifes  in 
a  degree  fuperior  to  every  other ;  and  fbr 
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thefe  advantages,  it  is  certainly  indebted 
to  its  lafl  revolution.  To  the  fame  happy 
event,  this  nation  muft  afcribe  thofe  nu¬ 
merous  and  invaluable  privileges,  which 
are  the  birth-right  of  every  Briton ;  the 
freedom  of  his  perfon,  the  fecurity  of  his 
property,  and  his  liberty  of  avowing,  and 
communicating,  whatever  fentiments  he 
may  entertain,  either  in  politics  or  reli¬ 
gion.  Thefe  rights  the  Englifh  have  en¬ 
joyed  for  more  than  a  century ;  and  they 
have  conferred  upon  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  a  degree  of  wealth,  knowledge,  re- 
fpectability,  and  happinefs,  which  you  in 
vain  fearch  for  among  the  commonalty  in 
any  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  means  of 
preferring,  or  increasing  thefe  diflinguifh- 
ing  privileges  among  the  Englifh,  are  in¬ 
deed  precarious ;  for  they  depend  on  the 
integrity  of  a  legiflature,  unequally  confti- 
tuted,  and  corruptly  chofen.  This  is  an 
original  defect  in  the  Englifh  conftitution, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  remove ; 
but  it  is  an  imperfection  which  we  have 
happily  avoided  in  France,  by  conftituting 

our 
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our  reprefentative  body  on  a  broader  and 
more  liberal  foundation,  and  by  appoint¬ 
ing  it  a  Ihorter  period  of  duration. 

i.  ’  .  >.  /  !.  .  ’  • 

In  England  the  revenues  of  the  church 
are  large :  They  fupport  a  body  of  men 
which  hangs  as  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
induftry  of  the  people ;  and  which,  by  its 
tells,  and  other  abfurd  reltridtions,  perpe¬ 
tuates  animolity,  and  prevents  improve¬ 
ment.  In  forming  the  eccleliaftical  govern¬ 
ment  of  Scotland,  that  people  were  guided 
by  different  maxims,  and  ran  into  an  op- 
polite  extreme  :  The  happy  medium,  moll 
favourable  to  the  interefts  of  virtue  and 
the  peace  of  fociety,  has  not  been  purfued 
by  either  nation  ;  and  that  excellent  max¬ 
im,  recommended  by  the  Roman  poet,  feems 
to  have  efcaped  them  both. 

Auream  quifquis  mediocritatem 
Diligit,  tutus  caret  obfoleti 
Sordibus  te&i ;  caret  invidenda 
Sobrius  aula. 

The  religious  eftablilhment  in  Scotland, 
however,  is  by  far  the  more  eligible  of  the 
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two :  It  is  fupported  by  a  fund,  fo  flendef 
as  can  hardly  be  felt  by  the  community ; 
and  in  its  government  is  more  equal  and 
free.  The  equality  of  its  benefices,  and 
their  extreme  fcantinefs,  feem  indeed  to 
be  defeats.  The  clerical  department  in 
Scotland,  is  not  the  land  of  promife ,  nor 
the  place  of  hope .  It  offers  no  field  for  en- 
terprife,  nor  reward  to  merit.  Few  men 
of  fuperior  genius  and  accomplifliments, 
after  having  undergone  the  labour  and  ex¬ 
pence  of  a  liberal  education,  are  willing  to 
limit  their  views  to  a  fcanty  fubfiftence, 
and  to  enrol  themfelves  among  an  order  of 
men,  whofe  flender  fortunes  muff  neceffa- 
rily  fink  them  into  obfcurity,  and  whofe 
talents  and  manners  are  feldom  fo  enga¬ 
ging  as  to  reftore  them  to  any  confiderable 
eflimation  in  fociety.  Hence  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  clergy  in  Scotland  are  men 
of  low  birth,  of  narrow  education,  and  of 
ftiff  and  unfociable  manners.  The  ranks 
of  life  above  them  are  either  filled  by  men 
of  liberal  education,  or  by  individuals 
whofe  minds  have  been  enlarged  by  an  ex- 
tenfive  intercourfe  with  the  world.  To 
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fuch  men  the  fanatical  dodlrines  of  the 
clergy,  and  their  untraclable  manners,  are 
equally  difgufting.  Churchmen  are,  there¬ 
fore,  in  fome  meafure,  precluded  from  their 
fociety :  Hence  they  endeavour  to  recom¬ 
mend  themfelves  to  the  people  by  flatter¬ 
ing  their  prejudices ;  by  roufing  in  their 
minds,  what  they  term  a  holy  zeal ;  and  by 
reviving  the  turbulent  fanaticifm  of  more 
barbarous  periods :  Thus  they  revenge  them¬ 
felves  on  fociety,  for  thanegleA  they  fuffer ; 
and  are  willing  that  it  ffiould  feel  their  im¬ 
portance,  from  the  extent  of  the  mifchief 
they  are  able  to  produce.  Thofe  who  are 
intrufted  with  the  charge  of  inftructing 
mankind  in  the  principles  of  religion  and 
virtue,  are  of  fufficient  importance  to  me¬ 
rit  a  liberal  fupport.  A  body  of  learned 
men,  that  are  fuffered  to  remain  in  a  ftate 
of  depreflion  and  want,  muft  ever  prove 
clamorous  and  dangerous  members  of  fo¬ 
ciety  ;  and  that  nation  purfues  a  wretched 
economy,  which  creates  fuch  an  order 
without  providing  a  fund  fufficient  for  its 
plentiful  fubfiftence. 
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I  HAVE  now  completed  the  fliort  deline¬ 
ation  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftic  conflitu- 
tion  of  Scotland,  with  which,  on  fetting 
out  upon  my  prefent  excurfion,  I  promifed 
to  prefent  you.  With  what  judgement  it 
has  been  executed,  ,  you  are,  by  this  time, 
fully  able  to  determine ;  and  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  you  will  not  deny  me  the  merit  of 
candour  and  fidelity.  The  labour,  I  have 
bellowed  in  writing,  has  agreeably  occupied 
fome  of  my  vacant-hours.  This,  added  to 
the  kindnefs  and  civility  I  have  experien¬ 
ced  in  this  country,  has  almoft  obliterated 
any  regret  my  abfence  from  my  own  might 
at  firft  occafion.  Several  of  the  Scots  have 
fpent  a  part  of  their  lives  abroad ;  many  of 
their  relations  flill  refide  in  diftant  coun¬ 
tries  :  Hence  they  feel  a  warm  intereft  in 
all  the  concerns  of  foreigners,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  foothing  to  the  mind ;  and  which, 
every  moment,  makes  you  fenfible  that 
you  are  affociating  with  men  who  have 
c<  known  the  heart  of  a  ftranger,”  I  ftand, 
therefore,  in  little  need  of  that  comfort 
which  you  facetioufly  propofe  to  me,  by 
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comparing  my  fituation  to  that  of  Cicero, 
after  the  defeat  of  his  party  at  Pharfalia. 
This  is  a  comparifon  from  which  he  can  de¬ 
rive  no  honour,  nor  I  confolation.  While 
in  banifhment,  he  whined  and  murmured 
with  the  pufillanimity  of  a  child.  When 
in  active  life,  he  alternately  flattered  and 
courted  whatever  party  was  in  power,  with 
a  meannefs  and  fervility,  that  at  once  de- 
monflrated  the  infincerity  of  his  heart  and 
the  weaknefs  of  his  virtue.  He  feems  to 
have  been  the  M — r — b — u  of  ancient 
Rome  ;  and  even  my  enemies  muft  allow 
that  my  conduct  has  been  as  much  more 
blamelefs  than  his,  as  his  talents  are  fu- 

perior  to  mine, 
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